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Whbij I aent my volume of *' Adventures in 
the Rifle Brigade ^' into the world, some one of 
its many kind and indulgent critics was impru- 
dent enough to say that ^^ it had one fault, the 
rarest fault in books — it was too short;'' and 
while I have therefore endeavoured to acquit my- 
self of such an unlooked-for charge, by sending 
this additional one, I need only observe that if it 

^^^^ also fails to satisfy, they may have "yet ano- 

2j ther." 

8 Like its predecessor, this volume is drawn sole- 
ly froifa memory, and of course open to error,-— 
but of this my readers may feel assured, that it 
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is free from romance; for even in the few sol- 
diers' yams >yhich I have thought fit to intro- 
duce^ the leading features are facts. 

Lastly^ in making my second editorial bow to 
the public^ let me assure them that it is with no 
greater literary pretensions. I sent forth my 
first volume contrary to my own judgment; but^ 
rough and unpolished as it was, it pleased a nu- 
merous class of readers, and I therefore trust to 
be forgiven for marching past again to the same 
tune^ in the hope that my reviewing generals 
may make the same favourable report of me in 
their orderly books. 
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RANDOM SHOTS 

FROM ^ 

A RIFLEMAN. 



CHAPTER I, 



Family Pictures, with select Tiews of the Estate, fenced with 

distant Prospects. 

Every book has a beginning, and the beginning of 
every book is the undoubted spot on which the his- 
torian is bound to parade his hero. The novelist may, 
therefore, continue to envelop his man in a fog as 
long as he likes, but for myself I shall at once unfold 
to the world that I am my own hero$ and though that 
same world hold my countrymen to be rich in wants, 
with the article of modesty among them, yet do I hop»e 
to maintain the character I have assumed, with t^s 
much propriety as can reasonably be expected of one 
labounng under such a national infirmitj, for 

*< I am a native of that land, which 
Some poets' lips and painters' hands " 

have pictured barren and treeless* But, to show that 
these are mere fancy sketches, I need only mention 
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that as long as I remember any thine, there grew a 
bonny brier and sundry gooseberry bushes in our kail- 
yard, and it was surrounded by a stately row of pines, 
rearing their long spinster waists and umbrella neads 
over the cabbages, as carefully as a hen does her wings 
over her brood of chickens, so that neither the sun nor 
moon, and but a very few favoured stars had the 
slightest chance of setting a pe^p therein, nor had 
any thing therein a chance of getting a peep out, un- 
less in the cabbages returning the sheep's eyes of 
their star-gazers; for, while the front was protected 
by a long range of house and offices, with no ingress 
or egress but through the hall-door, the same duty 
was performed on the other three sides by a thict 
iquick-set hedge which was impervious to all but the 
sparrows, do that the wondrous wise man of Islington 
might there have scratched his eyes out and in again 
a dozen times without being mucli the wiser. 

My father was the laird and farmed the small pro- 
perty I speak of, in the lowlands of Stirlingshire, but 
ne was unfortunately cut off in early life, and long be- 
fore his young fanftly were capable of appreciating the" 
eiLtentof their loss, and I may add, to the universal 
regret of the community to which he belonged; and in 
no country have I^met, in the same walks of life, a 
body of men to equal in intelligence; prudence, and 
respectability, the small lowland Scotch laird. 

Marrying and dying are ceremonies which almost 
every one has to go through at some period of his life, 
and from being so common, one would expect that 
they might cease to be uncommon; but people, never- 
theless, still continue to look upon them as important 
events in their individual histories. And while, with 
the class I speak of, the ioys of the one and the grief 
at the other vsras as sensibly and unaffectedly shown as 
amongst any, yet with them the loss of the head of the 
house produces no very material change in the family 
arrangements; for while in some places the proprie- 
tary of a sheep confers a sort of patent of gentility 
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upon the whole flock, leaving as a bequest a scramble 
for supremacy, yet the lowland laird is another man- 
ner of man; one in fact who is not afraid to reckon his 
chickens before they are hatched, and who suffers no 
son of his to be born out of his proper place. The 
eldest, therefore, steps into his father's shoes as na- 
turally as his* father steps out of them. The second is 
destined to be a gentlectian; that is, he receives a su- 

Eerior education, and as soon as he is deemed quail- 
ed, he is started off with a tolerable outfit and some 
ha'pence in his pocket to fulfil his destiny^in one of 
the armed or learned professions, while the junior 
members of the family are put in such other way of 
shifting for themselves as taste and prudence may point 
out. And having thus, gentle reader, expounded as 
much of my family history as it behooveth thee to 
know, it only remains for me, with all becoming mo- 
desty, to introduce myself to you as, by birthright, the 
gentleman of the family, and without farther ceremony 
to take you by the hand and conduct you along the patn 
which 1 found chalked out for myself. 

In my native country, as elsewhere, Dame Fortune 
is to be seen cutting her u^ual capers, and often sends 
a man starving for a life -time as a parson looking for 
a pulpit, a doctor dining on his own pills, or as a law- 
yer who has nothing to insert in his last earthly testa- 
ment, who would otherwise have flourished on the top 
of a hay-stack, or as a cooper round a tar-barrel. How 
far she was indulgent in my case is a matter of moon- 
shine. Suffice it that I commenced the usual process 
at the usual place, the parish school, under that most 
active of all teachers — Whipping, 

** That's Virtue's ^vemess, 
Tut'ress of arts and sciences^ 
I'hat mends the g^ss mistakes of nature. 
And puts new life into dull matter." 

And from the ficst letter in the alphabet I was succes- 
sively flogged up through a tolerable quantity of Eng- 



lish, some ten or a doz^n books of Latin^ into three or 
four of French, and there is no saying whether the 
cat-o'-nine tails, wielded by such a masterlj hand, 
might not eventually have stirred me up as high as the 
woolsack, had not one of those tides in the affairs of 
8chool-boys brought a Leith merchant to a worthy old 
uncle of mine (who was one of my guardians) in search 
of a quill-driyer, and turned th^ current of my thoughts 
into another channel. To be or not to be, that was 
the question; whether ^twere better to abide more 
stings and scourges from the outrageous cat> or to take 
the offer which was made, and end them. 

It may readily be believed that I felt a suitable 
horror at the sight of the leathern instrument which 
had been so long and so ably administered for my 
edification, nor had I much greater affection for the 
learned professions as they loomed in perspective, for 
I feared the minister, hated the doctor, and had no- 
respect for the lawyer, and, in short, it required but 
little persuasion to induce me to bind my prospects 
for the ensuing three years to the desk of a counting- 
house. I therefore took leave of my indefatigable pre- 
ceptor, not forgetting to insert on the tablets of my 
memory, a promissory note to repay him stripe for 
stripe with legal interest, -as soon as I should find 
myself qualified to perform the operation; but I need 
not add that the note (as all sucn notes usually are) 
was duly dishonoured; for, when I became capable of 
appreciating his virtues, I found him a worthy ex- 
cellent man, and one who meant for the best; but I 
have lived to see that the schoolmaster of that day 
was all abroad. 

The reminiscences of my three years^ mercantile 
life leave me nothing worth recording, except that it 
was then I first caught a glimpse of my natal star. 

I had left school as a school -boy, unconscious of a 
feeling beyond the passing moment. But the period . 
at length arrived when Bonaparte's threatened inva- 
sion fired every loyal pair of -shoulders with a scarlet 
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coat. Mine were yet too slender to fill up a gap in 
the ranks, and my arm too weak to wield any tning 
more formidable than a drum stick, but in devotion 
to the cause I would not have yielded to Don Quixote 
himself. The pride, pomp, and circumstance of glo- 
rious war had in fact set my soul in an unquenchable 
blaze, and I could tiiink of rfothing else. In reckoning 
up a column of pounds, shillings, and pence, I countea 
them but as so many soldiers, the rumbling of empty 
puncheons in the wine cellar sounded in my ears as 
the thunder of artillery, and the croaking voice of a 
weasand old watchman at ** half-past twelve o'clock," 
as the hoarse" challenge of the sentry fi-pm the ram- 
parts. 

My prospect of succeeding to the object on which I 
had placed my affections were at the time but slender, 
but having somewhere read that if one did but set his 
eye on any thing in reason, and pursued it steadily, 
he would finally attain it, I resolved to adhere to such 
an animating maxima and fixing my heart on a cap- 
tain's commission, I pursued it steadily, and for the 
encouragement of youth in all times to come, I am. 
proud to record that I finally did attain it. 

I returned to the country on the expiration of my 
apprenticeship, which (considering the object I had in 
view) happened at a most auspicious moment; for the 
ensign or our parochial company of local militia had 
just received a commission in the line, and I was for- 
tunate enough to step into his vacated commission as 
well as into nis clothing and appointments. 

I had by that time grown into a tall ramrod of a 
fellow, as fet as a whipping-post — my predecessor had 
been a head and shoulders shorter, so tqat in marching 
into his trousers I was obliged to put my legs so far 
through them that it required the eye of a connaisseur 
to distinguish whether they were not intended as a 
pair of breeches. The other end of my arms, too, 
were exposed to equal animadversion, protruding 
through the coat-sleeves, to an extent which would 

2* 
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luiTe reqvired a pair rf ganndets of the horae-gaacds 
Mae to fill up the ▼acancj. Nerertheless, no pea- 
cock erer stmtted more proodlj in his plamage than 
I did in mine— ^and wlien I found mjself on a Sunday 
in the front seat of the gallety of oar parish churchy 
exposed to the admiration of a congregation of milk- 
maids, m J delight was without alloy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



**No man can tether time or tide. 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride.*' 

And he takes one side step and two front ones on the rosd to 
glory. 



It was a very fine thing, no doubt, to be an ensign 
in the local militia, and a remarkably pretty thing to 
be the admiration of alt the milk-maids of a parish; but 
while time was jogging, I found myself standing with 
nothing but the precarious footing of those pleasares 
to stand upon, and it therefore behooved me to think 
of sinking the ornamental for the sake of the useful; 
and a neighbouring worthy, who was an importer and 
vender of foreign timber, happening at this time to 
make a proposition to unite our fortunes, and that I 
should take the charge of a branch estab1ishn\ent in 
the city of Glasgow, it was arranged accordingly, and 
my next position therefore was behind my own desk 
in that Wapping of Glasgow, called the Gorbals. 

Mars, however, was still in the ascendant, for my 
first transaction in tlve way of business was to get my- 
self appointed to a lieutenancy in one of the volunteer 
regiments, and, as far as I remember, I think that all 
my other transactions while I remained there re- 
dounded more to my credit as a soldier than as a 
citizen, and when, at the end of the year, the offer of 
an ensigncy in the militia enabled me to ascend a 
step higher on the ladder of my ambition, leaviag^^ mj 
partner to sell or burn his sticks^ (whichever he might 
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find the most profitable,) I cut mine, and joined that 
finest of all militia regiments, the North York, when 
I began to hold up mj head and to fancy myself some- 
thing like a soldier in reality. 

Our movements during ihe short period that I re- 
mained with them, were confined to casual changes 
among the different stations on the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex, where I got gradually initiated into all the 
mysteries of home service, — learnt to make love to 
the^ismugglers' very pretty daughters, and became a 
dead hand at wrenching the luiocker from a door. 

The idleness and the mischievous propensities of 
the officers of that district (of the line as well as the 
militia) were proverbial at the period I speak of; but, 
while as usual the report greatly exceeded the reality, 
there was this to be said in their behlalf, that they 
were almost entirely excluded from respectable socie- 
ty; owing partly, perhaps, to their not being quite so^ 
select as at the present time, (those heroes who had 
a choice of pleasures preferring Al mack's to Napo- 
leon's balls,) but chiefly to the numbers of the troops 
with- which those districts were inundated. during the 
war, and which put it oiit of the power of individual 
residents to notice such a succession of military in- 
terlopers, unless they happened to be especially re- 
commended to them; so that, as the Irishman. ex- 
presses it — he was a lucky cove, indeed, who in those 
days succeeded in getting his legs under a gentleman's 
mahogany. 

It is not therefore much to be wondered at, if a 
parcel of wild young fellows thrown on their own re- 
sources, when that warlike age required a larking 
spirit to be encouraged rather than repressed amongst 
them, — I say, it is not to be wondered at if they did 
occasionally amuse themselves with a class of persons 
which, under other circumstances, they would have 
avoided, and if the consequences were sometimes 
what they had better not have been — but the accounts 
between the man and woman of that day having been 
long since closed, it is not for me to re-open them. 
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yet I remember that eveD4hat manner of life was not 
without its charms. 

The only variety in my year's militia life was an 
encampment on the lines at Chatham, where we did 
duty on board the hulks, in.the Medway. My post 
was for the greater period with a guard on board the 
old Irresistible, which was laden with about eight 
hundred heav^ Danes who had been found guilty of 
defending their property against their invaders, and I 
can answer for it that they were made ad miserable as 
any body of men detected in such a heinous crime 
had a right to be, for of all diabolical constructions 
in the shape of prisons the hulks claim by right a pre- 
eminence. However, we were then acting under the 
broad acknowledged priociple, that those who are not 
for, are against us, and upon that same principle, the 
worthy Danes with their ships were resnectfully in* 
vited to repose themselves for a while within our hospi- 
table harbours. 

On the breaking up of our encampment at Chatham 
we marched to Deal, where one of the periodical vo- 
lunteerings from the militia, (to fill up the ranks of 
the line,) took place, and I need not add that I gree- 
dily snatched at the opportunity it offered to place 
myself in the position f^r which 1 had so long sighed. 

On those occasions any subaltern who could per- 
suade a ^iven number of men to follow him, received 
a commission in whatever regiment of the line he 
wished, provided there was a vacancy for himself and 
followers. I therefore chose that which had long been 
the object of my secret adoration, as well for its dress 
as the nature of its services and its achievements, the 
old ninety-fifth, now the Rifie Bricrade. — *^ Hurrah 
for the first in the field and the last out of it, the 
bloody fighting ninety -fifth," was the cry of my fol- 
lowers, while beating up for more recruits — and as 
glory was their object, a fightitig and a bloody corps 
tile gallant fellows found it, for out of the many who 
followed Captain Strode and me to it, there were, but 
two sergeants and myself^ after the sixth campaign, 
alive to tell the tale. 
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I cannot part from the good old North York- with- 
out a parting tribute to their remembrance, for as a 
militia regiment they were not to be surpassed.— 
Their officers were officers as well as gentlemen, and 
there were few among .them who would not have 
filled the same rank in the line with credit to them- 
selves and to the service, and several wanted but the 
opportunity to turn up trumps of the first order, 

I no sooner found myself gazetted than I took a ran 
up to London to get rid of my loose cash, which being 
very speedily^ accomplished, I joined the regiment at 
Hythe barracks. 

They had just returned from sharing in the glories 
and disasters of Sir John Moore's retreat, and were 
busily employed in organizing again for active ser- 
vice. I have never seen a regiment of more gallant 
bearing than the first battalion there showed itself, 
from their brilliant chief, (the late Sir Sidney Beck- 
with,) downwards^ they were all that a soldier could 
love to look on^ and, splendid as was their appear- 
ance, it was the least admirable part about them, for 
the beauty of their system of discipline consisted in 
their doing every thing that was necessary, and no- 
thing that was not, so that every man's duty was a 
pleasure to him, and the esprit de corps was unri- 
valled. 

There was an abundance of Johnny Newcome's, 
like myself, tumbling in hourly, for it was then such 
a favourite corps with the militia men, that they re- 
ceived a thousand men over their complement within 
the first three days of the volunteering, (and before a 
stop could t)Q put to it,) which compelled the horse- 
guards to give an additional battalion to the corps. 

On my first arrival my whole soul was so absorbed 
in the interest excited by the service officers that, for 
a time, I could attend to nothing else — I could have 
worshipped the differeiTt relics that adorned their bar- 
rack-rooms — the pistol or the dagger of some gaunt 
Spanish robber — a string of beads from the Virgin 
Mary of some village chapel— or the brazen helmet 
of some French dragoon, taken from his head after it 
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had parted company with his shoulders, and with what 
a greedy ear did I swallow the stories of their hair- 
breadth 'scapes and imminent perils, and long for 
the time when I should be able to make such relics 
and such tales mine own. Fate has since been pro- 
pitious, and enabled me to spin as long a yarn as most 
folks, but as some of their original stories still dwell 
with much interest on my memory, I shall quote one 
or two of them, in the hope that they may not prove 
less so to my readers, for I am not aware that they 
have yet been published. . 



ANECDOTE THE FIRST. 

Of all the vicissitudes of the late disastrous cam- 
paign, I found that nothing dwelt so interestingly on^ 
the remembrance of our officers as their aflfair at Cal-* 
cabellos — partly because it was chiefly a regimental 
fight, and partly because they were taken at a disad- 
vantage, and acquitted themselves becomingly. 

The reeiment was formed in front of Calcabellos 
covering the rear of the infantry, and on the first ap- 
pearance of the enemy they had been ordered to with- 
draw behind the town. Three parts of them had al- 
ready passed the' bridge, and the remainder were 
upon it, or in the act of filing through the street 
with the careless confidence which might be expected 
from their knowledge that the British cavalry still 
stood between them and the enemy $ but in an instant 
our own cavalry, without the slightest notice, gal- 
loped vthroogh and over them, and the same instant 
saw a French sabre flourishing over the head of every 
man who remained beyond the bridge — many were 
cut down in the streets, and a great portion of the 
rear company were taken prisoners. 

The remainder of the regiment, seeing the unex- 
pected attack, quickly drew ofi* among the vineyards 
to the right and left of the road, where they coolly 
awaited the approaching assault. The dismounted 
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▼oUigenrs first swarmed over the river, assaUinff the 
riflepen on all sides, but thej were met by a ealliDg 
fire, w4iich efiectuallj stopped them. General Col- 
liert next advanced to dislodge them, and passing the 
river at the head of his dragoons, he charged furiously 
up the road ; but, when within a few yards of our men, 
he was received with such a deadly fire, that scarcely 
a Frenchman remained in the saddle, and the general 
himself was among the slain. The volttguers perse- 
vered in their unsuccessful endeavours to force the 
post, and a furious fight continued to be waged, until 
darkness put an end to it, both sides having suffered 
severely. 

Although the principal cojnbat had ceased with the 
day-light, the riflemen found that the troubles and 
the fatigues of twenty-four hours were yet in their 
infancy, for they had to remain in the position, until 
ten at night, to give the rest of the army time to fall 
back, during which they had to sustain several fierce 
assaults, which the enemy made, with^he view of as- 
certaining whether our army were on the move; but 
in every attempt they were gallantly repulsed, and 
remained in ignorance on the subject until day-light 
next morning. Our people had, in the mean time, 
been on the move the greater part of the night, and 
those only who have done a mile or two of vineyard 
walking in the dark,K;an form an adequate notion ot 
their twenty-four hours' work J 

General Colbert (the enemy's hero of the day) was, 
bj ail accounts, (if I may be permitted the expres- 
sion,) splendid as a man, and not less so as a soldier. 
From the commencement of the retreat of our army 
he had led the advance, and been conspicuous for his 
daring: his gallant bearing had, in fact, excited the 
admiration of his enemies; but on this day, the last 
of his brilliant earthly career, he was mounted on a 
white charger, and had been a prominent figure in the 
attack of our men in the street the instant before, and 
it is not, therefore, to be wondered at if the admira- 
tion for the solcfier was for a space drowned in the 
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• 
npfeling for the fallen comrades which his bravery had 
consigned to death; a rifleman, therefore, of the name 
of Plunket, exclaiming, " thou, too, shait surely 
die!" took up an advanced position, for the purpose 
of singling him out, and by his hand he no doubt fell, 
Plunket was not less daring in his humble capacity 
than the great man he had just brought to the dust. 
He was a bold, active, athletic Irishman, and a deadly 
shot; but the curse of his country was upon him, and 
I believe he was finally discharged, without receiving 
such a recompense as his merits in the field Would 
otherwise have secured to him. 

ANlECDOTE THE SECOND. 

In one of the actions in which our regiment was 
engaged, in covering the retreat to Corunna, a supe- 
rior body of the enemy burst upon the post of a young 
officer of the name of Uniacke, compelling him to give 
way in disorder, and in the short scramble which foU 
lowed, he very narrowly escaped being caught by the 
French officer who had led the advance, — a short 
stout fellow, with a cocked hat, and a pair of huge 
jack-boots. 

Uniacke was one of the most-active men in the army, 
and being speedily joined by his supporting body, 
which turned the tables upon his adversary, he re- 
solved to give h\s friend a sweat in return for the one 
he had got, and started after him, with little doubt, 
from his appearance and equipment, that he would 
have him by the neck before he had got many yards 
farther; but, to his no small mortification, the stout 
gentleman .plied his seven-league boots so cleverly 
that Uniacke was unable to gain an inch upon him. 

ANECDOTE THE THIRD. 

At Astoria, a ludicrous alarm viras occasioned by 
the frolic of an officer^ though it might have led to 
more serious results. 

3 
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The regiment was.qoartered in a conventy attd the 
officers and the friars were promiscuously bunded for 
the night on mattresses laiu in one of the ^lleriesj 
when, about m^id night, Captain - awaking, and 
seeing th^ back of one of the Padres lodging him full 
in the face, from under the bed-clothes, as if inviting 
the slap of a fist, he, acting, on the impulse of the 
momentf jumped up, and with a hand as broad as a 
coal -shovel, and quite as hard, made it descend on 
the bottom of the astofinded sleeper with the force of 
a paviour, and then stole back to his couch. The Pa- 
dre roared a hundred murders, and murder was roared 
by a hundred Padres, while the other officers, starting 
up in astonishment, drew their swords and began grap- 
pling with whoever happened to be near them. The 
uproar, fortunately, brought some of the attendants 
with lights before any mischief happened,, when the 
cause of the disturbance was traced, to the no smalt 
amusement of every one. The offender tried hard to 
cpnvince the afflicted father that he had been under 
the influence of a dream; but the four'fingers and the 
thumb remained too legibly written on the offiended 
spot to permit him to swallow it 

ANECDOTE THE FOUHTK. 

When the straggling and the disorders of the army 
on the retreat to Coruniia became so serious as ta 
demand an example. Sir Edward Paget, who com- 
manded the reserve, caused two of the plunderers to 
be tried by a court-martial, and they were sentenced 
to suffer death. The troops were ordered to parade 
in front of the town, to witness the execution, bitty 
while in the act of assembling, a dragoon came gallop- 
ing in from the front to inform Sir ^ward, by desire 
of his brother (Lord Paget,) that the enemy were oo 
the move, and that it was time for the infantry to 
retire. Sir Edward, however, took no notice of the 
message. The troops assembled, and the square wa» 
formed, when a second dragoon arrived,, to say that 
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the enemy were advancing so rapidly that if Sir Ed- 
ward did not immediately retire, his lordship could 
not be answerable for the consequences. Sir Edward, 
with his usual coolness and determination, said he 
cared not, for he had a duty to perform, and were tha 
«nemy firing into the square, that he would persevere 
with it. Dragoon after dragoon, in rapid succession, 
galloped in with a repetition of the message; still the 
preparations went on, and by the time they were com- 
pleted, (and it wanted but the word of command to 
launch the culprits into eternity,) the clang of the 
carabines of the retreating dragoons was heard all 
around. 

In the breast of Sir Edward, it is probable, that 
the door of mercy never had been closed, and that he 
had only waited until the last possible moment to 
make it the more impressive; and impressive truly it 
must have been; nor is it easy to imagine such a mo- 
ment; for, independently of the solemn and desolate 
feeling with which one at all times witnesses the ex- 
ecution of a comrade, let his offence be what it may, 
they had an additional intensity on this occasion, on 
the score of their own safety; for, brief as the span 
seemed to be that was allotted to the culprits, the 
clang of the carabine, and the whistling ball, told that 
it was possible to be even still more brief on the parts 
of many of the spectators. 

Sir Edward, nowever, now addressed the troops, 
with a degree of coolness which would argue that 
danger and he had been long familiar. He pointed 
out the enormity of the offence of which the culprits 
had been guilty, that they deserved not to be saved, 
and that thoudfi the enemy were now upon them, and 
might lay half their number dead while witnessing the 
.execution, that only one thing would save them, and 
that was, *' would the troops now present pledge 
themselves that this should be the last instance of in- 
subordination that would occur in the course of the 
retreat ?" A simultaneous *' Yes," burst from the 
lips of the assembled thousands, and the next instant 
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saw the necessary measares taken to check the ad- 
vancing foe, while the remainder resumed their retreat, 
lightened of a load of care, which a few minutes before 
had been almost intolerable. 

' The conduct of these regiments, as compared with 
others, was very exemplal-y during the retreat, al- 
though their duty, in protecting tKe stragglers of the 
army tifl the last possible moment, was of the most 
harassing kind. They had no means of punishing 
those to whom they were indebted for their extra 
trouble, but by depriving them of their ilUgotten 
gains; so that whenever a feiiow came in with a bag 
of flour under his arm, (which was no uncommon oc- 
currence,) they made it a rule to empty the bag over 
his head, to make him a marked man. Napier says 
pf them, that " for twelve days these hardy soldiers 
covered the retreat; during which time they had tra- 
versed eighty miles of road in two marches, passed 
several nights under arms in the snow of the moun- 
tains, were seven times engaged with the enemy, ami 
now assembled at the outposts (before Corunna,) 
having fewer men missing from the ranks, including 
those who ITad fallen in battle, than any other division 
in the army."* 

I shall now, with the reader's permission, resume 
the thread of my narrative. 

* The foregoing story, I find, has just made its appearance 
in a volume published by Lieutenant-Colonel Cadell; but 9^ 
this narrative was publicly noticed, as being" in preparation, 
prior to the publication of his, 1 have not thought it necessary 
to expunge 4t. • 
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CHAPTER IIL 

An old erne takes to his heels, leaving a young one in arms.-^ 
The dessert does not always follow the hst course of— ^ 
goose« — Goes to the war, and ends in love. 

In those days, the life of a soldier was a stirring 
and an active one. I had not joined the regiment 
above a fortnight when the 1st battalion received orders 
for immediate active service, and General Graham was 
to make his appearance on the morrow, to inspect 
them prior to their embarkation. Every man destined 
for service was to appear in the ranks, and as my 
turn had not yet come, I was ordered, the previous 
evening, to commence my career as a rifleman, ia 
charge of the guard; and a most unhappy debut I 
made of it, and one that argued but little in behalf of 
my chances of future fame in the profession. 

My guard was composed "of a motky assemblage; 
for, excepting on the back of the sergeant, I remem* 
ber that there was not a ra^of uniform amongst them* 
I was too anxious to forget sJl about them to thmk of in- 
forming myself afterwards J but, from what I have since 
seen, I am satisfied that they must either have been 
a recent importation from " the first gem of the sea,'* 
or they had been furnished for the occasion by the go- 
vernor of Newgate; — however, be that as it may, 1 had 
some ten or a doz,en prisoners handed over to me; and 
as my eye was not sufficiently practised to distinguish, 
in such a group, which was the soldier and which the 
npsoner,.! very discreetly left the whole affair to the 
Jergeant, who seemed to be a man of nous. But while 

3* 
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I was dozing on the euard-bed, about midniglit, I wa9 
startled by a scramble in the soldier's room, and the 
cry of " guard, turn out^" and, on running out to as- 
certain the cause, the sergeant told me that the light 
in the guard-house had been purposely upset by some 
one, and, suspecting that a trick was intended, he had 
turned out tne guard; and truly his suspicions were 
well 'grounded, although he took an erroneous method 
of counteracting it; for the sentry over the door, not 
being a much snrewder fellow tlian myself in distin- 
guishing characters in the dark, in sufiering the gu^rd 
to turn out, had allowed some of the prisoners to turn 
out too, and, amon^ the rest, one wlio had been re- 
served for an especial example of some sort or other, 
and whose absence was likely to make a noise in the 
neighbourhood. 

This was certainly information enough to furnish 
me with food for reflection for the remainder of the 
night, and, as if to enhance its agreeable nature, the 
sergeant-major paid me a visit at daylight in the morn- 
ing, and informed me that such things did some- 
times happen; — he enumerated several cases of the 
kind iii aifferent regiments, and left me with the con- 
solatory piece of information that the officer of the 
guard had . on each occasion been allowed to retire 
without a court martial !! ! My readers, I am sure, 
will rejoice with me that in this, as in other cases, 
there is no rule without an exception, for otherwise 
they would never have had the pleasure of reading a 
book of mine. 

How I had the good fortune to be excepted on that 
occasion I never found out; probably, in the hurry and 
bustle of preparation it was overlooked, — or, probably, 
because they hoped better things of me thereafter,— 
but my commanding officer never noticed it, and his 
kindness in so doing put me more on the alert for the 
future than if he had written a volume of censure. 

Among the other novelties of the aforesaid guard- 
house on that memorable night, I got acquainted wit^a 
very worthy goose, whose services in the Rifle Brigade 
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well merit a chapter in its history. If any one imagines 
that a goose is a goose, he is very much mistaken: and 
I am happy in having the power of undeceiving him. 
for I am about to show that my (or rather our regi- 
mental^ goose was shrewd, active, and intelligent, it 
was a faithful public servant, a social companion, and 
an attached friend, (I wish that every biped could say 
but half so much.) Its death or its manner of depar* 
ture from this world, is still clouded in mysteryj bat 
while my book lives, the goose's memory shall not die. 

It had attached itself to the guard-house several 
years prior to my appearance there, find all its doings 
nad been as steady as a sentry-box: its post was with* 
the sentry over the guards in fine weatner it accom- 
panied him in his wsuk, and in bad, it stood alongside 
of him in his box. It marched with the officer of the 
guard in all his visiting rounds, and it was the first 
on all occasions to give notice of the approach of any 
one in authority, keeping a particularly sharp look-out 
for the captain and field-officer of the day, whether 
by day or night. The guard might sl^ep, the sentry 
might sleep, but the goose was ever wide awake, it 
never considered itself relieved from duty, except 
during the breakfast and dinner-hours, when it Inva- 
riably stepped into the guard -house, and partook of 
the soldiers' cheer, for they were so devotedly attached 
to it that it was at all times bountifully supplied, and 
it was not a little amusing, on those occasions, to see 
how the fellow cackled whenever the soldiers laughed; 
as if it understood and enjoyed the joke as much as 
they did. 

1 did not see Moore's Almanac for 1812, and, there- 
fore, know not whether he predicted that Michaelmas 
would be fatal to many of the tribe that year; but I 
never saw a comrade more universally lamented than 
the poor goose was when the news of its mysterious 
disappearance reached us in Spain. 

Our comrades at home, as a last proof of their af- 
fection, very magnanimously oiFered a reward of ten 
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|>ottnds for the recovery 6f the body, dead or alive| 
but whether it filled a respectable position in a ban- 
quet of that year, or still lives to bother the decayed 
tooth of some elderly maiden, at Michaelmas next, 
remains to be solved. 

On the 24th of March, 1809, our first battalion re- 
ceived orders to march at midnight for Dover, there 
to be united with the 43d and' 52d regiments, as a 
light brigade, under Major-General Robert Crawfurd, 
and to embark next morning to join the army which 
was then assembling in the Peninsula. 

In marching for embarkation in those stirring times, 
the feeling of the troops partook more of the nature of 
a ship's crew about to sail on a roving commission, 
than a land -crab expedition which was likely to prove 
eternal^ for although one did occasionally see some 
blubber-headed fellow mourning tiver his severed af- 
fections for a day or two, yet a thorough -going one 
just gave a kiss to his wife, if he had one, and two to 
his sweetheart, if he had not, and away he went with 
a song in his mouth. 

I now joined the 2d battalion, vrfiere we were not 
permitted to rest long on our oars, for, within a months, 
we were called upon to join the expedition with which 



<<The Great Earl of Chatham, and a hundred thousand men. 
Sailed oyer to Holland, and then sailed back again.^ 
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As the military operations of that expedition do not 
entitle them to a place in such an important history as 
mine is, I shall pass them over, simply remarking that 
some of our companies fired a few professional shots, 
and some of our people got professionally shot, while a 
great many more visited Death by the doctor's road, 
and almost all who visited him not, got uncommonly 
well shaken. 

South Eeeveland ultimately became our head -quar- 
ters. It is a fine island, and very fertile, yielding 
about forty bushels of frogs an acre, and tadpoles 
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enough to fence it with. We were there under the 
command of General W. Stewart, whose active mind, 
continually in search of improvement, led him to try 
(in imitation of some foreign customs,) to saddle the 
backs of the officers with knapsacks, by way of adding 
to their comfort; for he proved to demonstration that 
if an officer had a clean shirt in his knapsack on his 
back, that he might have it to put on at the end of his 
day's march; whereas^f he had it not on his own 
back, it might be left too far back to be of use to him 
when wanted. 

This was a fact not to be disputed, but so wedded 
were we to ancient prejudices, tnat we remained con- 
vinced that the shirt actually in wear, with all its ad- 
ditions at the end of an extra day or two, must still 
weigh less than the knapsack with a shirt in it; and 
upon those grounds we made a successful kick, and 
threw them off, not, however, until an experimental 
field-day had been ordered to establish them. The 
order required that each officer should parade in a 
knapsack, or soipething answering the same purpose, 
and it was amusing enough to see the expedients re- 
sorted to, to evade, without committing a direct breach 
of it. I remember that my apology for one on that 
occasion was slinging an empty black oil-skin haver- 
sack knapsack -ways, which looked so much like a 
newly-lanced blister on my back that it made both 
the vraws and the frogs stare. The attempt was 
never repeated. 

What a singular change did a short residence in 
that pestiferous place work in the appearance of our 
ftrmy! It was with our regiment as with others; one 
month saw us embark a thousand men at Deal, in the 
highest health and spirits, and the next month saw us 
land, at the same place, with about seven hundred 
men, carrying to hospital, or staggering under dis- 
ease. 

I cannot shake off that celebrated Walcheren fever, 
without mentioning what may or may not be a peculi- 
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arity in it; — that a brother-officer and I experienced a 
return of it within a day of eacli other, after a lapse of 
five years, and again, within a week, after the lapse of 
the allowing three years. 

As my heart had embarked for the Peninsula with 
the 1st battalion, although my body (for the reasons 
given) remained behind for a year, I shall, with the 
reader's permission, follow the first, as being in the 
more interesting position of the two; and although, 
tinder these circumstances, I am not permitted to^ 
speak in the first person singular, until the two shall' 
be again united, yet whatever I do speak of, I have 
heard so often and so well authenticated, that I am 
enabled to give it with the same confidence as if I 
bad been an eye-witness. 

" A LAY OF LOVE FOR LADY BRIGHT.'* 

Lisbon was, doubtless, as rich in abominations now 
as it was a year after, without any other redeeming 
virtue, which is a very ugly commencement to a jale 
of love; but having landed my reader a second time 
at the same place, I am anxious to relieve him from 
the fear of being treated to a second edition of the 
same story, and to assure him that my head -piece has 
been some time charged with fresh ammunition, and I 
mean to dischai^e it now, to prevent its getting rusty. 
I intend to fi^ht tliose battles only that 1 never fought 
before, galloping over the ground lightly, and merely 
halting to give a little of my conversation, such as it 
is, whenever I have any thing new to tell; and as I 
have no idea of enduring the fatigues of the march to 
Talavera, nor the pleasures of fattening on thetlinners 
of chopped straw which followed it, I shall leave my 
regiment to its fat^ until its return to the north of 
Portugal, and take advantage of the repose it'affords 
to make my editorial bow with all due deference to 
my fair and lovely readers, to express my joy that I 
have been once more enabled to put myself in com* 
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tnunion tvith them, and to assure them of my cotl- 
tiniied unbounded love and admiration, for I feel and 
have ever felt that the man who gave frailty the name 
of lYoman was a blockhead, and must have been 
smarting under some unsuccessful bit of the tender, 
for I have met her in the bower and in the battle, and 
have ever found her alike admirable in both! That 
old fool Shakspeare, too, having only a man's courage 
to meet a sprite with ! ^Had he but told Macbeth to 
dare as woman dared, he would have seen the ghost 
of Banquo vanish into the witches^ kettle in the 
twinkling of a wheelbarrow; for ill though I have never 
seen a woman kick the bucket, I have certainly seen 
her kick every thing else, and in fact there is nothing 
m the heroics that 1 have not seen her do. See her 
again when she descends into herself, and it is very 
odd if I have not seen her there too! for no man has 
ever been so often or so deep in love as I have — my 
poor heart has been lacerated, torn, and finally 
scorched until it is withered up like a roasted potato 
with scarcely the size of a kiss left. 

How it was that I did not find myself dangling at 
a door-post by the end of a silk handkerchief some odd 
morning is to me astonishing; but here I am, living 
and loving- still as fondly as ever. Prudence, at thi» 
moment, whispers that I have said enough for the pre-* 
sent, for if I go on making love so fiercely thus early 
in the day, I shall be forced to marry the whole sex, 
and bring my book to a premature conclusion, for 
which posterity would never forgive me. I must, 
therefore, for the present, take a most reluctant leave, 
with a promise of renewing my courtship from time 
to time as opportunities offer, if they will but good- 
naturedly follow me through the various scenes into 
which I am about to conduct them; and while I do 
my best to amuse them by the way, should I uninten- 
tionally dive 80 deeply into the pathetic as to beguile 
them of a tear, let me recommend them to wipe it 
away, for it is only tlieir smiles I court. 

while on the way to join the light division on the 
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northern frontier, I shall take the opportunity of intro- 
ducing the reader to their celebrated commander, the 
late Major-General Robert Crawfurd, an officer who, 
for a length of time, was'better known than liked, but 
like many a gem of purer raj his value was scarcely 
known until lost 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Showing how generals may descend upon particulars with ft 
cat-o'-nine tails. Some extra Tales added, Historical, Comi- 
cal, and Warlike aU. 

Crawfurd was no common character. He, like a 
gallant cotemporarj of his, was not born to be a great 
general, but h^ certainly was a distino;uished one,— 
Sie history of his division and the position which he 
held beyond_the Coa in 1810, attest the fact. He 
had neither judgment, temper, nor discretion to fit 
him for a chief, and as a subordinate he required to 
be held with a tight rein, but his talents as a general 
of division were nevertheless of the first order. He 
received the three British regiments under his com- 
mand, finished by the hands of a master in the art. 
Sir John Moore, and, as regiments, they were fault- 
less; but to Crawfuixi belonged the chief merit of 
making them the war brigade which they became, 
alike the admiration of their friends and foes. How 
he made them so I am about to show, but how such 
another is to be made, now that his system has 
fallen into disrepute, will be for futurity to deter- 
mine. 

I think I see a regiment of those writers who are 
just now taking the cat by the tail, parading for a 
day's march under that immortal chief — ^that he fur- 
nishes them with an ink-bottle for a canteen, fills their 
knapsacks with foolscap, their mouths with mouldy 
biscuit, and starts them off with sloped pens. They 

4 
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go along with the buoyancy of a corps of reporters re- 
connoitring for a memorandum, and they very quickly 
catch one and a Tartar to the bargain, for the mono* 
fony of the road is relieved by the crossing of a fine 
broad stream, and over the stream is a very fine plank 
to preserve the polish of Warren's jet on the feet of 
the pedestrian — they all jump gaily towards the planl^, 
but they are pulled up by a ^rim gentleman with a 
drawn sword, who, with a voice of thunder, desires 
them to keep their ranks and march through the 
stream. Well ! this is all mighty pleasant, but now 
that they are up to their middles in the water, there 
surely can be no harm in stopping half a minute to lave 
a few handfuls o£ it. into, their parched mouths. I think 
I see the astonishment of their editorial nerves when 
they find a dozen lashes well bestowed a posteriori 
upon each, by way of their farther refreshment and 
clearing off scores for that portion of the day's work 
(for the General was a man who gave no credit on 
those occasions.) He had borrowed a leaf from the 
history of the land-crabs, and suffered neither mire 
nor water to disturb the order of his march with im- 
punity. 

Now I dare say he would have had to flog an editor 
a dozen times before he had satisfied him that it was 
to his advantage^ but a soldier is open to conviction, 
and such was the manner of making one of the finest 
and most effective divisions that tnat or any other 
army ever saw. 

where soldiers are to be ruled, there is more logic 
in nine tails of a cat than in the mouths of a hundred 
orators I it requires very little argument to prove, and 
I'll defy the most eloquent preacher, (with the un- 
known tongue to boot,) to persuade a regiment to ford 
a river where there is a bridge to conduct them over 
dry-shod, or to prevent them drinking when they are- 
in that river if they happen to feel thirsty, let him 

Sromise them what he will as a reward for their obe- 
ience. It is like preaching to his own flock on the 
subject of their eternal welfare (and I make the com- 
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psmson with all due reverence;) they, would all gladly 
arrive at the, end he aims at, but at the same time how 
few' will take the necessary steps to do so, and how 
many prefer their momentary present enjoyment ? So 
it was with the soldiers, but with this difference, that 
Crawfurd's cat forced them to take the right road 
whether they would or no, and the experiment once 
made carried conviction with it, that the comfort of 
every individuftl in the division materially depended 
en the rigid exaction of his orders, for he shewed that 
on ever^ ordinary march he made it a rule to halt for 
a few minutes every third or fourth mile, (dependent 
on the vicinity of water,) that every soldier carried a 
canteen capable of containing two quarts, and that if 
he only took the trouble to fill it before starting, and 
again, if necessary, at every halt, it contained more 
than he would or ought to drink in the interim; and 
that therefore every pause he made ill a river for the 
purpose of drinking was disorderly, because a man 
stopping to drink delayed the one behind him propor- 
tionately longer, and so on progressively to the rear of 
the column. 

In like manner the filing past dirty or marshy parts 
of the road in place of marching, boldlv through them 
or filins over a plank or narrow bridge in place of 
takinff the river with the full front of their column/in 
march, he proved to demonstration on true mathe- 
matical principles, that with the numbers of those ob- 
stacles usually encountered on a day's march, it made 
a difference of several hours in their arrival at their 
bivouac for the night. That in indulging by the way, 
they were that much longer labouring under their load 
of arms, ammunition, and necessaries, besides bring- 
ing them to their bivouac in darkness and discomfort; 
it very likely, too, got them thoroughly drenched with 
rain, when the sole cause of their delay had been to 
avoid a partial wetting, which would have been long 
4since dried while seated at ease around their camp- 
fires; and if this does not redeem Crawfurd and his 
cat, I give it up. 
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The general and his divisional code, as already 
hinted at, was at first much disliked; probably, he 
enforced it, in the first instance, with unnecessary 
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to the memory of the gallant general to say that pun- 
ishment for those disorders was rarely necessary after 
the first campai^; for the system, once established, 
went on like clock-work, and the soldiers latterly 
became devotedly attached to him; for while he ex- 
acted from them the most rigid obedience, he was, on 
his own part, keenly alive to every thing they had a 
right to expect from him in return, and wo befell the 
commissary who failed to give a satisfactory reason 
for any de^ciencies in his issues. It is stated that one 
of them went to the commander-in-chief to complain 
that he had been unable to procure bread for the light 
division, and that General Crawfurd had threatened 
that if they were not supplied within a riven time, he 
would put him in the guard -house. ** Did he ?" said 
his lordship; " then I would recommend you to find 
the bread, for if he said so, be assured, he'll do it!" 

Having in this chapter flogged every man who had 
any shadow of claim to such a distinction, I shall now 
proceed and place myself along with my regiment to 
see that thej prove themselves worthy of the pcdns 
taken in their instniction. 

' From the position which the light division then held, 
their commander must have been fully satisfied in his 
own mind that their military education had not been 
neglected, for certes it required every man to bC fur- 
nished with a clear head, a bold heart, and a clean 
jmir of heels — all three being liable to be put in requi- 
sition at any hour by day or night. It was no place 
for reefing topsails and making all snug, but one which 
reauired the crew to be constantly at quarters; for, 
unlike their nautical brethren, the nearer a soldier's 
shoulders are to the rocks the less liable he is^o be 
wrecked — and there they had more than enough of 
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play in occupying a front of twenty-five miles with 
that small division and some cavalry. Tbe-chief of 
the 1st German hussars meeting our commandant one 
morning, ** Well, Colonel," says the gallant Ger- 
man in brokea English, "how you do?'' **0, tole- 
rably well, thank you, considering that I am obliged 
to sleep with one eye open." ** Why," says the other, 
**I never sleeps at alL" . 

Colonel Beckwith at this time held the pass of Bar- 
ba del Puerco with four companies of the Rifles, and 
very soon experienced the advantage of having an eye 
alive, for he tiad some active neighbours on the oppo- 
site of the river, who had determined to beat up his 
quarters by way of ascertaining the fact. 

The Padre of the village, it appeared, was a sort of 
vicar of Bray, who gave information to both sides so 
long as accounts remained pretty equally balanced 
between them, but when the advance of the French 
army for the subjugation of Portugal became a matter 
of certainty, he immediately chose that which seemed 
to be the strongest) and it was not ours. 

The Padre was a famous hand over a glass of grog, 
and where amusements were so scarce, it was good fun 
for our youngsters to make a Padre glorious, which 
they took every opportunity of doing; and as is not 
unusual with persons in that state, (laymen as well as 
Padres) he invariably fancied himself the only sober 
man of the party, so that the report was conscientious- 
ly given when Ue went over to the French General 
Ferey, who commanded the division opposite, and 
staked his reputation as a Padre that the English oflB- 
cers in his village were in the habit of getting blind 
drunk every night, and that he had only to march over 
at midnight to secure them almost without resistance. 

Ferey was a bold enterprising soidier, (I saw his 
body in death after the battle of Salamanca;) he knew 
to a man the force of the English in the village, and 
probably did not look upon tne attempt as very des- 
perate were they even at their posts ready to receive 
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him; bat as the chances seemed to be in favoar of 
CTcry etfemy^s head being " nailed to his pillow,'' the 
opportunity was not to be resisted, and accordingly, at 
midnight on the 19th of March, he assembled his rorce 
silently at the end of the bridge. The shadows of the 
rocks which the rising moon had just c^t over the place 
prevented their being seen, and the continuous roar 
of the mountain torrent, which divided them, prevent- 
ed their being heard even by our double sentry posted at 
Ihe other end of the bridge within a few yards of them. 
Leaving a powerful support to cover his retreat in the 
event of a reverse, Ferey at the head of six hundred 
chosen grenadiers burst forth so silently and sudden- 
ly, that, of our double sentry on the bridge, the one 
was taken and the other bayonetted without being able 
to fire off their pieces. A sei^ant's party higher up 
among the rocks had just time to fire off as an alarm, 
and even the remainder of the company on picquet un- 
der O'Hare had barely time to jump up ana snatch 
their rifles when the enemy were among them. 
O'Hare's men, however, though borne back and una- 
ble to stop them for an ins^nt, behaved nobly, re- 
tiring in a continued hand-to-hand personal encounter 
with their foes to the top of the pass, when the re- 
maining companies under Sidney Beckwith having 
just started irom their sleep, rushed forward to their 
support, and with a thundering discharge, tumbled ^e 
attacking column into the ravine below, where passing 
the bridge under cover of the fire of their support- 
ing body, they resumed their former position, minus 
a considerable number of their best and bravest. 
The colonel, while urging the fight, observed a 
Frenchman within a yard or two, taking deliberate 
aim at his head. Stooping suddenly down and pick- 
ing up a stone, he immediately shyed it at him, call- 
ing him at the same time a " scpundrel, to get out of 
that." ^ It so far distracted the fellow's attention, 
that while the gallant Beckwith's cap was blown to 
atoms, the head remained untouched. 
The whole concern was but the affair of a few mi- 
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nutes, but we nevertheless looked upon it as no incon- 
siderable addition to our regimental feather, for the 
appointed alarm post of one of the companies had ear- 
ned it to a place where it happened that they were 
not wanted, so that there were but three companies 
actually enga^d^ and therefore with something less 
than half their numbers thej had beaten off six hun- 
dred of the ^Hfe of the French army. But our chief 
pride arose from its being the first and last night 
attempt which the enemy ever made to surprise a 
Britisn post, in that army. 

Of the worthy pastor 1 never heard more — ^I know 
not whether the bold Ferey paid the price of the in- 
formation he had brou^t, in sold, or with an ounce 
of lead; but certain it is that nis flock were without 
ghostly consolation during the remainder of our so- 
journ — ^not that it was much sought after at that parti- 
cular time, for the village damsels had already begun 
running up a score of peccadillos, and it was of little 
use attempting to wipe it out until the final departure 
of their heretical visiters. 

Among the wounded who were left on the field by 
the enemy, there was a French sergeant whom I have 
often heard ourofficers speak of with much admiration 
— he was a fine handsome young fellow, alike roman- 
tic in his bravery, and in devotion to his emperor and 
his country — he had come on with the determination 
to conouer or to die, and having failed in the first, he 
seemea resolved not to be balked in the other, which 
a ball through a bad part of the thigh had placed him 
in the high road for, and he, therefore, resisted every 
attempt to save him, with the utmost indignation, 
claiming it as a matter ofright to be allowed to die on 
the field where he had fallen. Our good, honest, 
rough diamonds, however, who were employed in col- 
lecting the wounded, were equally determined that 
the point in dispute should only be settled between 
him and the doctor in the proper place, and accord- 
ingly they shouldered him off to the hospital whether 
he would or no. But even there he continued as un- 
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tameable as an hyena — ^hblimb was in such a state that 
nothing but amputation could save his life — ^jet no- 
thing would induce him to consent to it — he had cou- 
rage to endure any thing, but nothine could reconcile 
him to receive any thing but blows ^om his enemies. 
I forget how, or m what way, the amputation of the 
limb was»at length accomplished. To the best of my 
recollection death had already laid a hand upon him, 
and it was done while he was in a state of insensibili- 
ty. But be that as it may, it was done, and the dan- 
ger and the fit of heroics having travelled with the de- 
parted limb, he lived to thank his preservers for the 
brotherly kindness he had experienced at tlieir hands^ 
and took a grateful and affectionate farewell of them 
when his health was sufficiently restored to permit 
his being removed to the care of his countrymen. 

Shortly after this affair at Barba del Puerco, the 
French army under Massena came down upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo, preparatory to the invasion of Portugal, and 
obliged the light division to take up a more concen* 
trated position. 

It is not my intention to take notice of the move- 
ments of the army farther than is necessary to illus- 
trate the anecdotes I relate; but I cannot, on this oc- 
casion, resist borrowing a leaf out of Napier's admi- 
rable work, to show the remarkable state of discipline 
which those troops had been brought to — ^for while I 
have no small portion of personal vanity to gratify in 
recording the (act of my naving been ror many years 
after an associate in all the enterprises of that gallant 
band, I consider it more particularly a duty which 
every military writer owes lo posterity, (be nis pre* 
tensions great or humble,) to show what may be ef- 
fected in tliat profession by diligence ancl perse- 
verance. 

The light division, and the cavalry attached to it, 
was, at this period, so far in advance of every'other 
part of the army that their safety depended on them- 
selves alone, for they were altogether beyond the 
reach of human aid — ^their force coK^sisted of about 
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four thousand infantry, twelre hundred cavalry, and 
a brigade of horse artillerjr — and yet with this smaU 
force did Crawfurd, trusting to his ownr admirable 
arrangements, and the surprising discipline of his 
troops, maintain a position wnich was no position /for 
three months, within an hour's march of six thousand 
horsemen, and two hours' march from sixty thousand 
infantry, of a brave, experienced, and enterprising 
enemy, who was advancing in the confidence of cer- 
tain victory. 

Napier says, " His situation demanded a quick- 
ness and intelligence in the troops, the like of which 
has seldom been known. Seven minutes sufficed for 
the division to get under arms in the middle of the 
ni^ht, and a quarter of an hour, night or day, to bring 
it in order of battle to the alarm posts, with the bag- 
gage loaded and assembled at a convenient distance 
m the rear. And this not upon a concerted signal, 
or as a trial, but at all times, and certain!" 
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In peace love times the shephetd's reed) 
In war he mounts the warrior's steed/' 



And thud, in humble imitation of her master-man, 
did Mother Coleman, one fine morning, mount her 
donkey, and join her French lover to war agidnst her 
lord. 

While the troops of the light division, as already 
noticed, were strutting about with the consciousness 
of surpassing excellence, menacing and insulting a 
foe for which their persons, knapsacks and all would 
barely have sufficed for a luncheon — a dish of morti- 
fication was served up for those of our corps, by the 
hands of their better half, which was not easy of di- 
gestion. To speak of the wife of a regiment is so 
very unusual as to imply that she must have been 
some very great personage — and without depriving 
her of the advantage of such a ma^ificent idea, 1 
shall only say that sne was the only wife they had got 
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—for thej landed at Lisbon with eleven hundred men 
and only one woman. 

B^ wnat particular virtues she had attained such a 
dignified position among them, I never clearl j made 
out, farther than she had arrived at years of discre- 
tion, was what is commonly called a useful woman, 
and had seen some service. She was the -wife of a 
sturdy German, ^ who plyed in the art of shoemaking, 
whenever his duties in the field permitted him to re- 
sort to that species of amusement, so that it appeared 
that she had beauty enough to captivate a cobbler, 
she had money enough to command the services of a 
jackass, and, finally, she proved she had wit enodgh 
to sell us all, which she did the first favourable op- 
portunity—for, after plying for some months at the 
tail of her donkey, at the tail of the regiment, and 
fishing in all the loose dollars ^which were floating 
about in gentlemen's pockets, (by those winning ways 
which ladies know so well how to use when such &• 
Tourable opportunities offer,) she finally bolted off to 
, the enemy, nag and baggage, carrying away old Cole- 
man's all and awl. 

It was one of those French leave-takings which man 
is heir to, but we eventually got over it, under the 
deepest obligation all the time for the sympathy ma- 
nifested by our friends of the 43d and 52d. 

The movements of the enemy were, at length, un- 
shackled by the fall of Ciudad Kodrigo, after a despe- 
rate defence, .which gave immortal glory to its old go- 
vernor Herrasti, ana his brave Spanish garrison — and 
although it may appear, that I am saying one word in 
honour of the Spaniards for the purpose of giving two 
to the British, yet my feelings are too national to per-^ 
mit me to pass over a fact which redounds so much 
to the glory of our military history — namely, that, in 
this, -the year 1810, the French were six weeks in 
wresting from the Spaniards the same fortress which 
we, in the year 1812, carried, with fire and sword^ 
out of the hiinds of the French in eleven days! 
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Now that the enemy's movements were unshackled^ 
the cloud, which for months had been gathering over 
Portugal, began to burst'-Hmd, sharp as Crawfurd and 
hfs division looked before, it now oehooved diem to 
look somewhat sharper. Had he acted in conformity 
ivith his instructions, he had long ere this been behind 
the Goa, but deeply enamoured of his separate com- 
mand as ever youth was of his mistress, he seemed re- 
solved that nothing but force should part them; and 
having gradually given ground, as necessity compelled, 
the £3a of July found him with his back on the river; 
and his left resting on the fortress of Almeida,'deter- 
mined to alnde a mittle, with about five thousand men 
of all arms to oppose the whole French army. 

I shall leave to abler pens the description of the ac* 
tion that followed, and which (as might have been fore- 
seen, while it was highly honourable to the officers and 
troops engaged) ended m their being driven across the 
Coa with a severe loss. My business is with a youth 
who had the day before joined the division. The his- 
tory of his next dav's adventure has beguiled me of 
many a hearty laugh, and although I despair of being 
able to communicate it to my readers with any thing 
like the (lumour with which I received it from an 
amiable and gallant friend, yet I cannot resist giving 
it such as it rests on my remembrance. 

Mr. Rogers, as already stated, had, the day before, 
arrived from England, as an officer of one of the civil 
departments attached to the li^ht division, and as 
might be expected on finding himself all at once up 
with the outposts of the army, he was full of curiosity 
and excitement. Equipped in a huge cocked hat, and 
an hermaphrodite sort of scarlet coat, half military and 
half civil, he was dancing about with his budget of in- 
quiries, when chance threw him in the way of the gal- 
lant and lamented Jock Mac CuUoch, at the time a 
lieutenant in the Rifles, and who was in the act of 
marching olBr a company to relieve one of the picquets 
for the night 
Mac Cuiloch, full of humour, seeing the cariosity 
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Qif the fresh arrival, Biud, '< Come, Rogers, my boy, 
come lUong with me, you shall share my beefsteak, 
you shall share my boat-cioak, and it will ap liard with 
me but you shall see a Frenchman, too, berore we part 
in the morning." 

The invitation was not to be resisted, and away 
went Rogers on the spur of the moment 

The night turned out a regular Tarn o'Shanter's 
night, or, if the reader pleases, a Wellington night, 
for it is a singular fact that almost every one of bis 
battles was preceded by such a night; — the thunder 
rolled, the lightning flashed and all the fire-engines 
in the world seemed playing upon the lightning, and 
the devoted heads of those exposed to it. It was a 
sort of night that was well calculated to be a damper 
to a bolder spirit than the one whose story I am re- 
lating; but he, nevertheless, sheltered himself as he 
best could, under the veteran's cloak, and put as good 
a face upon it as circumstances would permit. 

As usual, an hour before day-break, Mac Culloch, 
resigning the boat-cloak to his dozing companion, 
stood to nis arms, to be ready for whatever changes 
daylight might have in store for him: nor had he to 
wait long, for day had just begun to dawn when the 
sharp crack from the rifle of one of the advanced sen- 
tries announced the approach of the enemy, and he 
had just time to counsel his terrified bed-fellow to 
make the best of his way back to the division, while 
he himself awaited to do battle. Nor had he much 
time for preparation, for, as Napier says, *• Ney, see- 
ing Crawfurd's false dispositions, came down upon 
them with the stoop of an eagle. Four thousand 
horsemen, and a powerful artillery, swept the plain, 
and Loison's division coming up at a charging pace, 
made towards the centre and left of the position." 
Mac Culloch, almost instantly, received several bad 
sabre wounds, and, with five-and-twenty of his men, 
was taken prisoner. 

Rogers, it may be believed, lost no time in follow- 
ing the salutary counsel he had received with as clever 
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a pair of heels as he could muster. The enemy's 
artillery had by this time opened, and, as the devil 
would nave it, the cannon-balls were travelling the 
same road, and tearing up the grouncl on each side of ' 
him almost as regularly as if it had been a ploughing 
match. Poor l^^ers was thus placed in a situation 
which fully justi&d him in thinking, as most young 
soldiers do, that every ball was aimed at himselL He 
was half distracted; it was certain death to stop where 
he was, neither flank offered him the smallest shelter, 
and he had not wind enough left in his bellows to clear 
the tenth part of the space between him and compara^ 
tive safety; but, where life is at stake, the imagination 
is fertile, and it immeiliately occurred to him that bj 
dowsing the cocked hat he would make himself a less 
conspicuous object; clapping it, accordingly, under 
his arm, he continued his frightful career, with the 
feelings of a maniac and the politeness of a courtier, 
for to every missile that passed he bowed as low as his 
racing attitude would permit, in ignorance that the 
danger had passed along with it, performing, to all ap- 
pearance, a continued rotatory sort of evolution, as if 
the sails of a windmill had parted from the building, 
and continued their course across' the plain, to the ut- 
ter astonishment of all who - saw him. At lensth, 
when exhausted nature could not have carried him 
twenty yaids farther, he found himself among some 
skirmishers of the Sd Ca9adores, and within a few 
yards of a rocky ridge, rising out of the ground, the 
rear of which seemed to offer him the long^hoped-for 
typportnnity of recovering his wind, and he sl^ltered 
himself accordingly. 

This happened to be the first occasion in which tile 
Ca^adores had be^i under fire; the;|r had the highest 
respect for the bravery of their British officers, and 
hao wtlliBgly follow«d where their colonel had led$ 
bothavii^ followed him into the field, they did not 
see why mey sbeuld not follow another out of It, and 
when tne J saw a red ceat take post behind a rock, 
they all iaunediatelj mshed to take advantage of the 

5 
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same cover. Poor Rogers had not, therefore, drawn 
his first breath when he found himself surrounded by 
these Portuguese warriors, nor had he drawn a second 
before their colonel (Sir Georee Elder) rode furiously 
at him with his drawn sword, exclairoin^ ** who are 
you, you scoundrel, in the uniform of a British officer^ 
setting an example of cowardice to my men? get out 
of that instantly, or I'll cut you down!'' 

Rogers's case was desperate — ^he had no breath left 
to explain that he had no pretensions to the honour of 
being an officer, for he would have been cut down in 
the act of attempting it: he was, therefore, once more 
forced to start for another heat with the round shot^ 
and, like a hunted devil, sot across the bridge,. he 
knew not how; but he was nelm up for England the 
same day, and .the army never saw him more. 

General Crawfurd's conduct in the affair alluded 
to, would argue that his usual soldier-like wits had 
Kone a wool-gathering for the time being^^he had, in 
tact, like a moth, been fluttering so long with impunity ' 
around a consuming power that he had at length lost 
all sense of the danger. But even then it U impossi- 
ble to conceive upon what principle he took up the 
position he did— for, in the first place, it was m di- 
rect defiance of Lord Wellington's orders; and had! 
the river behind him been flowing with milk and hoi^^y^ 
Or had the rugged bank on which he was posted been 
built of loaves and fishes, it would scarcely have jus- 
tified him in running the risk he did to preserve the 
sweets; but as the one was flooded with muddy water, 
and the other only bearing a crop of common stones, 
and when we consider, too, that the simple passing of 
the river would have made a hundred of nis troops 
equal to a thousand of the invaders, we must continue 
lost in wonder. 

It is difficult to ima^ne, however, that he ever 
contemplated the possibility of stopping the French 
army but for the moment. Confiding, probably, in 
the superiority of his troops, he had calculated on sue-* 
cessfiiUy repelling their first attack, and that having 
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Ihas taogKt them the respect that was due to him, he 
might then have made a triumphant retreat to the 
opposite bank, where, for a time, be could safelj have 
offered them farther defiance. 

If such was his object, (and it is the only plausible 
one I cao find,) he had altogether overlooked that for 
a man with one pair of arms to- grapple with another 
who had ten, it must rest with the ten-pair man to 
saj when the play is over, for although the one-pair 
man may disable an equal number in his front, there 
are still nine pairs left to poke him in the sides and 
all round about; and thus the general found it; for 
having ooce exposed, himself to such overwhelming 
numbers, there was no. settiog out of it but at a 
large aacrifice — ^and but wr the experience, the con- 
fidence, and the devotion of the different individual 
battalion officers, seconded by the gallantry of the 
soldiers, the division had been utterly annihilated. 
Napier, as an eye-witness, states, (what I have often 
heard repeated by other officers who were there,) 
that ^^ there was no room to array the line, no time 
for any thing but battle, every captain carried off* his 
company as an independent body, and joining as he 
could with the ninety-fifth or fifty-second, the whole 
presented a mass of skirmishers acting in small par- 
ties, and under no regular command, yet each con- 
fident in the courage and discipline of those on his 
right and left, and alf regulating their movements 
by a •common discretion, and keeping together with 
surprising vigour." 

The result of the action was a loss on the British 
portion of the division of two hundred and seventy- 
two, including twenty -eight officers, killed, wounded, 
and taken. 

It is curious to observe by what singular interposi** 
tions of Providence the lives of individuals are spared. 
One of our officers happening to have a pocket-volume 
of Gil BlaSf was in the middle of one of his interesting 
stories when the action commenced. Not choosing 
to throw it away, he thrust it into the breast of his 
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jacket for want of a better place, and in the course of 
the day it received a masket-ball which had been 
meant for a more tender subject The volume was 
afterwards, of course, treated as a tcied friend. 

Having, in one of the foregoing pages, introduced 
the name of Mac CuUoch in a prominent part of the 
action, I must be forgiven for taking this opportunity 
of following him to the end of his highly honourable 
earthly career. 

John Mac Culloch was from Scotland, (a native, I 
believe, of Kirkudbright;) he ws^s young, handsomet 
athletic, and active^ with the meekness of a lamb, he 
had the heart of a lion, and was the delight of every 
one. At the time I first became acquainted with 
him he had been several years in the regiinc&t, and 
had shared in all the vicissitudes of the restless life 
they then led. I brought him under the notice of 
the reader in marching off to relieve the advanced 
picquet on the night prior to the action of the Coa. 

For the information of those who are unacquainted 
with military matters, I may as well mention that the 
command of an outline picc^uet is never an enviable 
one— it is a situation at all times dangerous and opea 
to disgrace, but seldom to honour— for, come what 
may, in the event of an attack spiritedly made, the 
picquet is almost sure to go to the wall. From the 
manner in which the French approached on the oc- 
casion referred to, it may readily be imagined that 
ihj gallant friend had but little diance of escape-— It 
was, therefore, only left to him to do his duty as an 
officer under the circumstances in which he was 
placed. He gave the alarm, and he gave his visiters 
as warm a reception as his fifty rifles could provide 
for them, while he gallantly endeavoured to fight his 
way back to his battalion; but the attempt was hopeless; 
the cavalry alone of the enemy ought 'to have been 
wore than enough to sweep the whole otf the division 
off the face of the earth— and Mac Culloch's^mall 

Sarty had no chance; they were galloped into, and he^ 
imself, after being lanced and sabred in many places^ 
was obliged to surrender. 
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Mac Culloch refused to give hifl parole, in the hope 
of being able to effect his escape before he reached 
ihe French frontier; he was, therefin^, marched alinig* 
with the men a close prisoner as far as Yalladolio, 
where fortune, which^ever favours the brave, did not 
fail him. The esboft had found it necessarj^ halt 
there for some dajs,'and Mac Culloch having gained 
the good will of his conductor, was placed in a private 
house under proper securitji as they thought; but in 
this said house ttiere happened to-be a, joune ladj, 
and of what avail are walls of brass, bolts, bars, or 
iron doors, when a ladj is concerned? She quicklj 
put herself in communion with the handsome prisoner 
—made herself acquainted with his histonr, name, 
and country, and as quickly communicated it, as well 
as her plans for his escape, to a very worthy country- 
men of^his, at that time a professor m one of the uni-» 
versities there. Need I say more than thatbefimre 
many hours had passed over his head, he found him* 
self equipped in the costume of a Spanish peasant, 
the necessary quantity of dollars in his pocket, and a 
kiss on each cheek burning hot from tne lips of his 
preserver, on the high road to rejoin his battalion, 
where he arrived in due course of time, to the great 
joy of everv body— »Lord Wellington himself was dot 
the least delighted of the party, and kindly invited 
him to dine with him that day, in the costume in 
which he had arrived. 

Mac Culloch continued to serve with us until Mas* 
Sena's retreat from Portugal, when, in a skirmish 
which took place on the evening of the 15th of March » 
1611, 1, myself, got a crack on the head which kid 
me under a tree, with ny understanding considerably 
bothered for the night, and I was sorry to find, as wajr 
next neighbour, poor Mac Culloch, with an excniei« 
atin^y painful and bad wound in the shoulder joint, 
which depnved him of the use of one arm for life, «id 
<^liffed him to return to England for the recovery of 
health. 

In the mean time, by the regular course of promotiott/ 
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he receired kb com^nj, which transferred him to 
the Sd battali«f*9 and, serving with it at the battle of 
'VV'aterloQ, he k>8t bia soand arm* hj one of the last 
shots that was fired in that bloody neld. 

As soon as he had recovered from this hist wound 
he vejmned us in Parts, and, presentine himself be- 
fore the Duke of Wellington in his usual stratghi^or- 
ward manly way, said, *^ Here I am, my lordf I have- 
no longer an arm left to wield for my country, but I 
still wish to be allowed to serve it as I best can!" 
The Duke duly appreciated the diamond befiDre hira^ 
and as there were several captains in the reg^ment» 
senior to Mac Cnlloch, his Grace, with due regard to 
their feelings, desired the commanding officer to as^ 
certain whether they would not consid^ it a cause of 
complaint if Mac Cullochwere recommended for a 
brevet majority, as it was out of his power to do it 
for every one, and, to the honour of all concerned, 
there was not a dissentient voice. He, therefore,- 
sttcceeded to the brevet^ and was afterwards pro- 
moted to a majority, I think, in a veteran battalion. 

He was sooa after on a visit in London, living at a 
hotel, when one afternoon he was taken suddenly ill| 
the feeling to him was an unusual one,- and he imme- 
diately sent for a physician, and told him that be 
cared not for ^e consec|uences, but insisted on having 
his candid opinion on his case. 

The medical man accordingly told him at once, 
that h£B case was an extraordinary one-*-that he might 
within an hoar or two recover from it, or within an 
hour or two he mi^ht be no more. 

Mac Cullach, with his usual coolness, gave a few 
directions as to the future, and calmly awaited th« 
vsmilU which terminated fatally within the time pr^** 
dicied---and thus perished, in the prime of life, the 
gallant Mac CulUich, who was alike an honaur to bis 
owntry and his. profession. . 
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CHAPTER V. 



The paying o£a French complimeBt, whidi will be repaid in s 
future chapter. A fierce attack ifpon hairs. A niece com- 
plimenty and lessons gratis to untaught sward-be&recs. 

Aftbr the action of the Goa the enem^ quickly 
possessed themselves of the fortress of Almeida^ whea 
there remained nothing between Massena and his 
kingdoBi but the simple article of Lord Wellington's 
arm J, of which he cal collated he irould be able to su-^ 
perintend the embarkation withia the time requisite 
for his infantry to march to Lisbon. He therefore 
put his legions in motion to pay his disUnguished ad« 
versary tnat last mark of respect 

The Wellingtenians retired slowly before them, 
showing their teeth as often as favourable opportuni- 
ties offered, and sevei*al bitter bites they gav«e before 
they turned at bay— -first on the heights of Busacov 
ancl finally and effectually on those of Torres Yedras. 

The troops of all arms composing the .rearguard 
conducted themselves admirably throughout the 
whole of that retreat^ for although the enemy did not 
press them so much as they might have done, yet they 
were at all times in close contact, and many times in 
actual combat, and it was impoetibie to say which' 
was the roost diatinguished-^the splendid service of 
the horse artillery, the dashing conduct of the dra- 
^wns, or the unconquerable steadinees and bravery 
of the infantry. 

It was a sort of mili4ary academy irl»ch is n^ <>pea 
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for instruction everj daj in the year, nor was it one 
vhich every fond mamma would choose to send her 
darling l>oj to, although it was calculated to lead to 
immortal honours. A youngster (if he did not stop 
a bullet by the way) might commence his studies in , 
such a place with nothing but **the soft down peep- 
ing through the white skin," and be entitled to th^ 
respect due to a beard or a bald head before he saw 
the end of it 

It is curious to remark how fashions change and 
how the change affects the valour of the man too. 
The dragoon^ since the close of the war, has worn all 
his hair below the head and none on the top of it, and 
how fiercely he fought in defence of his whiskers the 
other day when some of the regiments were ordered 
to be shaved, as if the debility of Samson was likely 
to be the result of the operation. My stars! but I 
should be glad to know what the old royal heavies 
or fourteenth and sixteenth lights cared about hairs 
at the period I speak of, when with their bare faces 
they went boldly in and bearded muzzles that seemed 
fenced with furze bushes; and while it was '< damned 
be he who first cries hold— enough!'' they did hold 
enough too, sometimes bringing in every man his bird, 
mustachoes and all. In those days they seemed to 
put more faith in their ^od right hand than In a cart* 
load of whiskers, for with tt and their open English 
countenances they carved for themselves a name as 
British dragoons, which they were too proud to barter 
for any other. 

Every attempt at rearing a moustache among the 
British in those davs was treated with sovereign con- 
tempt, no matter bow aristocratic the soil on which 
it was sown. But, to do justice to every body^ 1 
must %tij that, to the best of my recollection, a crop 
was seldom seen but on the tips i^ nobodies. 

It was in the course of this retreat, as I mentioned 
10 a former work, that I first joined Lord Weliingtoii's 
army, and I rememt>er being remarkably ttrnek with 
the oribr, the coafidencei and the daring spirit which 
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seemed to animate all ranks of those among whom it 
was roj good fortune to be cast. Their confidence 
in their illustrious chief was unbounded, and thej 
seemed to feel satisfied that it only rested with him 
any day to say to his opponent, *' thus far shalt thou 
come, but no farther;" and, if a doubt on the subject 
had rested with any one betore, the battle of Busaco 
removed it, for the Portuguese troops fiaving succeed- 
ed in beating their man, it confirmed them in their 
own good opinion, and gave increased confidence to 
the whole allied army. 

I am now treading on the heels of my former nar- 
rative, and although it did not include the field of 
Busaco, yet, as I have already stated, it is foreign to 
my present purpose to enter into any details of the 
actions in which we were engaged, farther than they 
may serve to illustrate such anecdotes, as appear to 
me to be likely to amufte the reader. I shall there- 
fore pass over the present one, merely remarking that 
to a military man, one of the most interesting spec- 
tacles which took place there, was the light division 
taking up their ground the day before in the face of 
the enemy. They had remained too long in their 
advanced position on the morning of the £5th of Sep- 
tember while the enemy's masses were gathering 
around them; but Lord Wellington fortunately came 
up before they were too far committed and put them 
in immediate retreat under his own personal direc- 
tion. Nor, as Napier says, " Was tnere a moment 
to lose, for the enemy with incredible rapidity brought 
up both infantry and guns, and fell on so briskly that 
all the skill of the general and the readiness of the 
excellent troops composing the rear guard, could 
scarcely prevent the division from being dangerously 
engaged* Howbeit, a series of rapid and beautiful 
movements, a sharp cannonade, and an hour's march, 
brought every thing back in good order to the great 
position." 

On the day of the battle (the 27th) the French Ge- 
neral SimoO) who led tlie atta^ upon our diviston. 
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was woanded and taken prisoner, and as they were 
bringing him in he raved furiously for General Craw- 
ford, daring him to single combat, but as he was al^ 
I'eady a prisoner there would have been but little wit 
in indulging him in his humour. 

In the course of the after noop his baggage was 
brought in under a flag of truce, accompanied by a 
charm to sooth the savage breast, in the shape of a 
very beautiful little Spanish girl, who I have no doubt 
SQCceHed in tranquillizing his pugnacious disposi- 
tion. I know not what rank she held on his establish- 
ment, but conclude that she was his niece, for I have 
observed that in Spain the prettiest girl in every gen- 
tleman's house is the niece. The Padres particularly 
are the luckiest fellows in the world in having the 
handsomest brothers and sisters of any men living,-— 
not that I have seen the brother or the sister of any 
one of them, but then I have seen nine hundred and 
ninety-nine Padres, and each had his niece at the 
head of his establishment, and I know not how it 
happened but she was always the prettiest girl in the 
parish. 

It was generally the fate of troops arriving from 
England, to join the army at an unhappy period — at 
a time when easy stages and refreshment after the 
voyage were particularly wanted and never to be had. 
The marches at this period were harassing and severe, 
and the company with which I had just arrived were 
much distressed to keep pace with the old campaign- 
ers—they made a tolerable scramble for a day or 
two, but by the time they arrived at the lines the 
greater part had been obliged to be mounted. Never- 
theless, when it became Massena's turn td tramp out 
of Portugal a few months after, we found them up to 
their work and with as few stragglers as the best. 
Marching is an art to be acquired only by habit, and 
one in which the strength or agility of the animal, 
inan, has but little to do. I have seen Irishmen (and 
all sorts of countrymen) in their own country, taken 
from the plough-taii-->hoge, a thletic, active fellows, 
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1%'ho would think nothing of 'doing forty or fiftj miles 
in the course of the daj as countrjrmen^-see these 
men placed in the rank as recruits with knapsacks on 
their backs and a musket over their shoulders, And in 
the first march they are dead beat before thej get ten 
miles. 

I have heard many disputes on the comparative 
campaigning powers of tali and short nien, but as far 
as my own experience goes I have never seen any 
difference* If a tall man happens to break down it is 
immediately noticed to the disadvantage of his class, 
but if the same misfortune befalls a short one, it is not 
looked upon as being any thing remarkable. The ef« 
fective powers of both in fact depend upon the nature 
of the building. 

The most difficult and at the same time the most 
important duty to teach a young soldier on first coming 
into active service, is how to take care of himself. It 
is one which, in the first instance, requires the un-> 
wearied attention of the officer, but he is amply re- 
paid in the long run, for when the principle is once 
mstilled into him, it is duly appreciated, and he re- 
quires no farther trouble. In our battalion, during 
the latter years of the war, it was a mere matter of 
form inspecting the men on parade, for they knew too 
well the advantages of having their arms and ammuni- 
tion at all times in proper order to neglect them, so 
that after several weeks marching and fighting, I have 
never seen them on their first ordinary parade after 
their arrival in quarters, but they were fit for the most 
rigid examination of the greatest Martinet that ever 
looked through the ranks. The only thing that re- 
quired the officers' attention was th€ir necessaries^ 
for as money was scarce, they were liable to be bar* 
tered for strong waters. 

On service as every where else» there is a time for 
all things, but the time there being limited and very 
imcertain, the difficuUy is to learn ^ow to make the 
most of it. . ' 

The first and most- importaiit .pari lies with th« 
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officer, and he cannot do better than borrow a leaf 
out of General Crawfurd's book, to learn how to pi-e- 
vent BtraggUng<» and to get hia men to the end of their 
day's work with the least possible delaj. 

The young soldier when he first arrives in camp or 
bivouac will (unless forced to do otherwise) always 
give in to the languor and fatigue which oppresses 
hiro« and fall asleep. He awakens most probably af- 
ter dark, cold and comfortless. He would eladly eat 
some of the undressed meat in his haversack, but he 
has no fire on which to cook it. He would gladly 
shelter himself in one of the numerous huts which 
have arisen around him since he fell asleep, but as he 
lent no hand in the building he is thrust out. He at- 
tempts at the eleventh hour to do as others have done, 
but the time has gone by, for all the materials that 
were originally within reach, have already been ap- 
propriated by his more active neighbours, and there 
IS nothing left for him but to pass the remainder of 
the night as he best can, in hunger, in cold, and in 
discomfort, and he marches k>efore day- light in the 
morning without having enjoyed either rest or refresh- 
ment. Such is often Uie fate of young regiments for 
a longer period than would be believed, filling tiie 
hospitals and leading to all manner of evils. 

On the other band, see the old soldiers come to 
their ground. Let their feelings of fatigue be great 
or small, they are no sooner suffered to leave the 
ranks than every man rushes to secure whatever the 
neighbourhood affords as likely to contribute towards 
his comfort for the night. Swords, hatchets, and 
bill-kooks are to be seen hewing and hacking at ever j 
tree and bush within reach, huts are qukkly reared^ 
fires are quickly blazing, and while the camp kettle 
is boiling,, or the pound of beaf frying, the tired, but 
happy souls^ are tound toasting their toes around the 
cheerful blaze, recounting their various adventures 
until the fire ha^done the needful, when they UlW on 
like men, taking especial care, however, that what- 
ever their incliiMitioiis^may be, they consume no part 
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of the provision which proper! j belong to the morrow. 
The meal finished, they arrange their actfutrements 
in readiness for any emergency, (caring little for the 
worst that can befall them for the next twenty-four 
hours,) when they dispose themselves for rest, and be 
their allowance of sleep long or short, they enjoy it* 
for it does one's heart good to see *' the rapture of re- 
pose that's there." 

In actual battle, young soldiers are apt to have a 
feeling, (from which many old ones are not exempt,) 

namely, that they are but insignificant characters 

only an humble individual out of many thousands, and 
that his conduct, be it good or bad, can have little 
influence over the fate of the day. This is a mon- 
strous mistake, which it ought to be the duty of every 
military writer to endeavour to correct; for in battle 
as elsewhere, no man is insignificant unless he chooses 
to make himself so. The greater .part of the victories 
on record, I believe, may be traced to the individual 
gallantry of a very small portion of the troops en- 
gagedj and if it were possible to take a microscopic 
Yiew of that small portion, there is reason to think 
that the whole of the glory might be found to rest with 
a very few individuals. 

Military men in battle may be classed under three 
disproportionate heads, — a very small class who con- 
sider themselves insignificant— a very large class who 
content themselves with doing their duty, without 
going beyond it— and a tolerably large class who do 
Sieir best, many of which are great men without know- 
ing it. One example in the history of a private soldier 
will establish all that I have advanced on the subject 

In one of the first smart actions that I ever was in 
I was a young officer in command of experienced 
soldiers, and, therefore, found myself compelled to be 
an observer rather than an active leader in the scene. 
We were engaged in a very hot skirmish, and had 
driven the enemy's light troops for a considerable 
distance with great rapidity, when we were at length 
stopped by some of their regiments in line, whijpk 

6 
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opened uch a terrific fire withio a few yards, that it 
obliged eTf^ one to shelter himself as he best coald 
among the ineqoalities of the groond and the- sprin- 
kling of the trees which the place afforded. We 
remained inactive for abont ten reinates amidst a 
shower of balls that seemed to be almost like a haiU 
storm, and when at the very worst, when it appeared, 
to me to be certain death to quit the cover, a young 
scampbh fellow of the name of Priestly, at the ad- 
joining tree, started oat from behind it, saying, *' Well! 
I'll be hanged if I'll be bothered any longer behind a 
tree, so here's at yoo," and with that he banged oflf 
his rifle in the face of his foes, reloading very delibe- 
rately, while every one right and left followed his ex- 
ample, and the enemy, panic struck, took to their 
heels without firing another shot. The action requires 
no comment, the individual did not seem to be aware 
that he had any merjt in what he did, but it is never* 
tbeless a valuable example forthose who are disposed 
to study causes and effects in the art of war. 

In that same action I saw an amnsing instance of 
the ruling passion for sport predominating over a sol- 
dier: a rifleman near me was in the act of taking aim 
at a Frenchman when a hare crossed between them, 
the muzzle of the rifle mechanicaliy followed the hare 
in preference, and, as she was doubling into our lines, 
I had just time to strike up the piece with my sword 
before he drew the trigger, or he roost probably 
would have shot one of our own people, for he was so 
intent upon his game that he had host sight of every 
thins else. 
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CHAPTER VL 

» 

Reaping a Horse With a Halter. Reaping golden Opinions 
out of a Dung-Hill, and reaping a good Story or two oat of 
tbe next Room. A Dog-Hunt and Cheep's Head prepared 
at the Expense of a Dollar each, and a Scotchman's Nose. 

I HAVE taken so many flights from our \m of retreat 
ID search of the fancihil, that I can only bring my 
readers back to our actual position, by repeating the 
oft told tale that our array pulled op ia tne lines of 
Torres Yedras to await Massena's farther pleasure; 
for^ whether he was to persevere in his infended 
compliment of seeing us on board ship, or we were to 
return it by seeing him out of Portugal again, was still 
somewhat doubtful; and, until the point should be 
decided, we maite ourselves as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would permit, and that was pretty welL 

Every young officer,. on entering a new stage in his 
profession, let him fancy himself ever so acute, is 
sure to become for a time the butt of the old hands* 
1 was the latest arrived at the time I speak of, and 
of course shared the fate of others, but as the only 
hoax that I believe they ever tried upon me, turned 
out a profitable one, i had less cause for soreness 
than falls to the lot of green -horns in general. It 
consisted in an officer, famous for his waggery, toming 
up to me one morning and mentioning that he had 
just been taking a ride over a part of the mountain, 
(which he pointed out,) where he had seen a wild 
norse grazing, and tliat he had tried hard to catch 
him, &r lamented that he had been unable to suC" 
ceed, for that he was a very handsome one! 
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As the country abounded in wolves and other wild 
characters, I did not see whj there should not also be 
wild horses, and, therefore, greedily swallowed the 
bait, for I happened not only to be in especial want 
of a horse, but of dollars to buy one; and arming my- 
self accordingly with a halter and the assistance of 
an active rrfleman, I proceeded to the place, and verj 
quickly converted the wild horse into a tame one! 
It was not until a year after that I discovered the 
hoax by which I had unwittingly t)exome the stealer 
of some unfortunate man's horse; but, in the mean 
time, it was to the no small mortification of my 
waggish friend, that he saw me mounted upon him 
;ivhen we marched a few days, after, for he had an- 
ticipated a very different result. ^ 

The saddle which sat between me and the horse 
on that occasion ought not to be overlooked $ for, take 
iTall in all, I never expect to see its like again'. I 
found it in our deserted house at Arruda; the seat 
was as soft as a pillow, and covered with crimson 
silk velvet, beautifully embroidered, and gilt round 
the edges/ I knew not for what description of rider 
it had been intended, but I can answer for it that it 
was exceedingly comfortable in dry weather, and that 
in wet it possessed all the good properties of a sponge, 
keeping the rider cool and comfortable. 

While we remained in the lines, there was a smalh 
thatched, mud-walled, deserted cottage under the hill 
near our company's post, which we occasionally used 
as a shelter from the sun or the rain, and some of our 
men, in prowling about one day, discovered two mas- 
sive silver salvers concealed in the thatch. The cap- 
tain of the company very properly ordered them to 
be taken care of, in the hope that their owner would 
come to claim them, while the soldiers in the mean 
time continued very eager in their researches in the 
neighbourhood, in expectation of making farther dis- 
coveries, in which, however, they were unsuccess- 
ful. After we had altogether abandoned the cottage, 
a Portuguese gentleman arrived one day and told us 
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tliat he was the owner of the place* and that he had 
some plate concealed there which he wtshed permis- 
sion to re«iove« Captain ^...-i— immediately de* 
sired the salvers to be given to him, concluding that 
thej were what be had come in search of; but on look* 
ing at them he said they did not belong; to him, that 
what he wished to remove was concealed under the 
dunghill, and he accordingly proceeded there and duK 
out about a cart load of gold and silver articles whicn 
he carried off, while our unsuccessful searchers stood 
by, cursing their mutual understandings which had 
suffered such a prize to slip through their finffers^and 
many an innocent heap of manure was afterwards 
torn to pieces in consequence of that morning's les^ 
8on« 

Massena having abandoned his desolated positioft 
in the early part of November, the fifteenth of that 
month saw me seated on my cloth of crimson and 
gold, taking a look at the French re^ guard, which« 
under Junot, was in position between Cartaxo and £1 
Yalle. A cool November breeze whistled througk 
an empty stomach, which the gilded ontside was in- 
sufficient to satisfy* Our chief of division was red 
hot to send us over to warm ourselves with the French 
fires, and had absolutely commenced the movement 
when the opportune arrival of Lord Wellington put 
a stop to it$ for, as it was afterwards discovered* we 
sihould have burnt our fingers. 

While we, therefore, awaited farther orders on the 
road-side, I was amused to see General Slade, who 
commanded the brigade of cavalry attached to us, cru- 
der «ip 4)is sumpter mule, and borrowing our doctor's 
medical panniers^ which he placed in the middle of 
the road by way of a table, ne, with the assistance of 
his orderly dragoon, undid several packages, and pre- 
sently displayed a set-out which was more than enou^ 
to tempt the cupidity of the kttngry beholders, coq- 
mstingof an honest^looking loaf of bread, a thunderine 
}ars« tongue, and Um fag end of a ham-*« bottle Si 
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porter, and half a one of brandj. The InII of fare 
w stilt as legibly written on my remembrance as on 
the day that 1 first saw it — for such thin^ cannot be, 
and overcome us like the vision of a Christmas' feast, 
without especial longings for ah invitation; but we 
might have sighed and looked, and sighed again, for 
our longings were useless— our doctor, with his usual 
politeness, made sundry attempts to insinuate himself 
upon the hospitable notice of the general, by endea- 
▼ouring to arrange the panniers in a more classical 
shape for his better accommodation, for which good 
service he received bow for bow, with axonsiderable 
quantity of thanks into the bargain, which, after he 
had done his best, (and that was no joke,) still left 
him the general's debtor on the score of civility. 
When the doctor had failed, the attempt of any other 
individual became a forlorn hope; but nothing seems 
desperate to a British soldier, and two thorough -go- 
ing ones, the commanders of the twelfth and four- 
teenth light dragoons, (Colonels Ponsonby and Har- 
vey,) whose olfactory nerves, at a distance of some 
hundred yards, having snuffed up the tainted air, ea- 
gerly followed the scent, and came to a dead point 
before the general and his panniers. But although 
they had flushed their game they did not succeed in 
bagging it; for while the general gave them plenty of 
his own tongue, the deuce take tl^ slice did he offer 
of the bullock's — and as soon as he had satisfied his 
appetite he very deliberately bundled up the frag- 
ments, and shouted to horse, for the enemy had by 
this time withdrawn from our front, and joined the 
main body of the army on the heights of Santarem. 
We closed up to them, and exchanged a few civil 
shots — a ceremony which cannot be dispensed with 
-between contending armies on first taking up their 
ground, for it defines their territorial rights, aiid pre- 
vents future litigation. 

Daylight next morning showed that, though thej 
bad passed a restless night, they were not disposed 
to extend their walk unless compelled to it, for their 
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position, fonni<lab1e by nature, had, by their anwea- 
ried activity, become more ro by art — ^the whole creat 
of it being already fenced with an abbatia of felled 
trees, and the ground turned up in various direc- 
tions. 

One of our head-quarter staflfofficers came to take 
a look at them in the early part of the morning, and, 
assuming a superior knowledge of all that was pass- 
ing, said that they had nothing there but a rear-guard, 
and that we should shove them from it in the course 
of the day— upon which our brigadier, (Sir Sidney 
Beckwith,) who had already scanned every thing with 
his practised eye, dryly remarked, in his usual home- 
ly but emphatic language, "It was a gay strong rear« 
guard that built that abbatis last night!" And so it 
proved, for their whole army had been employed in 
its construction, and there they remained for the next 
four months. 

The company to which I belonged} (and another,^ 
had a deserted farming establishment turned over for 
our comfort and convenience during the period that 
it might suit the French marshal to leave us in the 
enjojment thereof. )t was situated on a slope of the 
hill overlooking the bridge of Santarem, and within 
range of the enemy's sentries, and near the end of it 
was one of the finest aloes I have ever seen, certain- 
ly not less than twelve or fourteen feet high. Our 
mansion was a long range of common thatched build- 
ing—one end was a kitchen — next to it a parlour, 
which became also the drawing and sleeping-room of 
two captains, with their six jolly subs— a door-waj 
communicated from thence to the barn, which consti 
tuted the greater part of the range, and lodged our 
two hundred men. A small apartment at the other 
extremity, which was fitted up for a wine-press, lodged 
oor non-commissioned officers; while in the back- 
ground we had accommodation for our cattle, and for 
sundry others of the domestic tribes, had we had the 
• good fortune to be furnished with them. 

The door-way between the officers' apartmeikt anci 
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that oF the soldiers showed, (what is so very common 
OD the seat of war,) when ** a door is not a door," 
but a shovel full of dust and ashes<— the hinges had 
resisted roaufullj bj clinginfr to the door-post, but 
a fiery end had'overtaken the timber, and we were 
obligefl to fiti up the vacuum with what loose stones 
we could collect in the neighbourhood; it was, never*> 
theless, so open, that a hand might be thrust through 
it in every direction, and, of course, the still small 
voices on either side of the partition were alike au- 
dible to all. I know not what degree of amusement 
the soldiers derived from the procee<lings on our side 
of the wall, but I know that the jests, the tales, and 
the songs^ from their side, constituted our greatest 
enjoyment during the many long winter nights that 
it was our fate to remain there* 

The early part of their evenings was generally 
spent in witticisms and tales; and, in conclusion, by 
way of a lullaby, some long-winded fellow com- 
menced one of those everlasting ditties in which sol- 
diers and sailors delight so much— ^they are all to the 
«ame tune, and the subject, (if one may judge by/ the 
tenor of the first ninety -eight verses,) was battle, 
murder, or sudden death; but I never yet survived 
until the catastrophe, although I have often, to attain 
that end, stretched my waking capacities to the ut- 
most. I have sometimes heard a fresb arrival from 
England endeavour to astonish their unpolished ears 
with *Mhe white blossomed sloe," or some such re- 
fined melody, but it was invariably coughed down aa 
instantaneously as if it had t»een the sole voice of a 
conservative amidst a select meeting of radicals. 

The wit and the humour of the rascals were amusing 
beyond any thing—and to see them- next morning 
^rawn up as mute as mice^-and as stiif as lamp-postSi 
It was a regular puzzler to discover on which post the 
light had shone during the by-gone night, knowing 
M we did, th«t there were fft least a hundred origi- 
nal pages for Joe Miller, incased within the beaiih* 
|aec6s then before ua. 
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Their stories, too, were quite unique — one, -(an 
Englishman,) began detailing the unfortunate termi- 
nation of his last matrimonial speculation. He had 
got a pass one daj to go from Shornclifie to Folke- 
stone, and on the way he fell in with one of the finest 
joung women "as ever he seed ! my eye, as we say 
m Spain, if she was not a wapper; with a pair of 
cheeks like cherrie<i, and shanks as clean as my ram- 
rod; she was bounding over the downs tike a young 
colt, and faith, if she would not have been with her 
heels clean over my he^d if I hadnH caught her up 
and demanded a parley. O, Jem, man, but she was 
a nice creature! and all at once got so fond of me too, 
that there was no use waiting; and so we settled it all 
that self same night, and on the next morning we 
were regularly spliced, and I carries her home to a 
hut which Corporal Smith and i hired, behind the 
barrack for eighteen pence a week. Well ! 1*11 be 
blessed if I wasn't as happy as a shilling a day a.nd 
my wife could make me for two whole days; but the 
next morning, just before parade, while Nancy was 
toasting a slice of tommy* for our breakfast, who 
should darken our door but the carcass of a great sea 
marine, who began blinking his goggle eyes like an 
owl in a goosebury bush, as if he didn't see nothing 
outside on them; when all at once Nancy turned, and, 
my eye, what a squall she set up as she threw the 
toast in the fire, and upset my tinful of crowdy, 
while she twisted her arms round his neck like a vice, 
anil began kissing him at no rate, he all the time 
blubbering, like a bottle-nose in a shoal, about flesh 
of his flesh, and bones of his bones, and all the like o* 
that. Well! says I to myself, says I, this is very 
queer any how— and then I eyes the chap a bit, and 
then says I to him, (for I began to feel somehow at 
peeing my wife kissed all round before my face with- 
out saying by your leave,) an' says I to him, (rather 
angrily,) look ye, Mr. Marine, if you don't take your 
ugly mouth farther off from my wife, I'll just punch 

♦ Brown loaf, 
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tt with the butt end of my rifle! thunder and oons, 
you great sea lobster that jou are, donH you see that 
i married her only two days ago just as 'she standSt 
bones and all, and you come at this time o' day to 
claim a part on her P' 

The marine, however, had come from the wars as 
a man of peace— he had already been at her father's, 
and learnt all that had befallen her, and, in place of 
provoking the rifleman's farther ire, he sought an ami- 
cable explanation, which was immediately entered 
into. 

It appeared that Nancy and he had been married 
some three years before; that (he sloop of war to 
which he belonged was ordered to the West Indies, 
and while cruising on that station an unsuccessful 
night attempt was made to cut out an enemy's craft 
from under a battery, in the course of which the tKiat 
in which he was emtmrked having been sent to the 
bottom with a thirty- two pound shot, he was supposed 
to have gone along with it, and to be snugly reposing 
in Davy Jones's Incker. His present turn up, how- 
ever, proved his going down to have been a mistake, 
as he had succeeded in saving his life at the expense 
of his lit)erty, for the time being; but the vessel, on 
her voyage to France, was captured by a British fri- 
gate bound for India, and the royal marine became 
once more the servant of his lawful sovereign^ 

In the mean while Nancy had t>een duly apprized of 
his supposed fate bj some of his West Indian ship- 
mates — she was told that she might still hope; but 
Nancy had no idea of holding on by any thing so pre- 
carious — ^she was the wife of a sailor, had been fre- 
quently on board a ship, and had seen how arbitrarily 
every thing, even time itself, is made subservient to 
their purpitses, and she determined to act upon the 
same principle, so that, a» the first lieutenant autho- 
rizes it to be eight o'clock after the officer of the 
watch has reported that it is so, in like manner did 
Nancy, when her husband was reported dead, order 
that he should t>e so; but it would appear that her com- 
mands had about as much influence over her husband's 
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(afe as the firet lieutenant's had over time, from his 
making his antoward appearance so' early in her se« 
cond honey-moon. 

As brevity formed no part of the narrator's creed, 
I have merely given an outline of the marine's history, 
such as I understood it, and shall hasten to the con* 
elusion in the same manner. 

The explanation over, a long silence ensued— «ach 
afraid to^pop the question, which' must t>e popp*d, of 
whose wife was r^ancy? and when, at last, it did 
come out, it was more easily asked than answered, 
for, notwithstanding all that had passed, they had 
continued both to be deeply enamoured of their mu- 
tual wife, and she of both, nor could a voluntary re- 
signation be extracted from either of them, so that 
they were eventually obliged to trust the winning or 
the losing of that greatest of all earthly blessings, (a 
beloved wife,) to the undignified decision of the toss 
of a halfpenny. The marine won, and carried off the 
prize — while the rifleman declared that he had never 
yet forgiven himself for being cheated out of his half, 
for he feels convinced that the marine had come there 
prepared with a ha'penny that had two tails. 

The tail of the foregoing story was caught up by a 
Pflrffon<ier with— '* Well! the devil fetch me if I 
would have let her gone that way any 1k>w, if the ma- 
rine had brought twenty tails with his ha'penny I— 
but you see I was kicked out of the only wife I never 
had without ere a chance of being married at all. 

'^ Kitty, you see, was an apprentice to Miss Crump, 
who keeps that thundering big milliner's shop in 
Sackvi He-street, and I was Mike Rinahan's boy at 
the next door — so you see, whenever it was Kitty's 
turn to £arry out one of them great blue boxes with 
thingumbobs for the ladies, faiths I always contrived 
to steal away for a bit, to give Kitty a lift, and the 
darling looked so kind and so grateful for't that I was 
at last quite kilt!*' 

I must here take up the thread of Paddy's story for 
the same reasons given in the last, snd inform the 
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reader that, though he himself had recelTed the finish- 
ing blow, he was far from satisfied that Kitty's case 
was equally desperate, for, notwithstanding her grate- 
ful looks, they continued to be more like those of a 
mistress to an obliging servant than of a sweetheart. 
As for a kiss, he could not get any thing like one 
even by coaxing, and the greatest bliss he experienced, 
in. tlie course of his love making, was in the inter- 
change among the fingers which the frequent transfer 
of the band -box permitted, and which Pat declared 
went quite through and through him. ' 

Matters, however, were tar from keeping pace 
with Paddy's inclinations, and feeling convinced at 
last, that there must be a rival in the case, he deter- 
mined to watch her very closely, in order to have his 
suspicions removed, or, if confirmed, to give his rival 
such a pounding as should prevent his ever crossing 
his path again. Accordingly, seeing her one evening 
leave the shop better dressed than usual, he followed 
at a distance, until opposite the post-ofiice, when he 
saw her joined, (evidently by appointment*) by a tall 
well-dressed spalpeen of a fellow, and they then pro- 
ceeded at a smart pace up the adjoining street — 
Paddy followed close behind in the utmost indigna- 
tion, but before he had time to make up his mind as 
to which of his rival's bones he should begin by break- 
ing, they all at once turned into a doorway, which 
Paddy found belon^d to one of those dancing shops 
so common in Dublin* 

Determined not to be foiled in that manner, and 
ascertaining that a decent suit of toggery and five 
/tn-pennies in his pocket would ensure him a/rce ad- 
mission, he lost no time in equipping in his Sunday's 
best, and having succeeded in borrowing the nee<lful 
for the occasion out of his master's till, he sallied forth 
bent on conquest 

Paddy was ushered, up stairs into the ball-rodm 
with all due decorum, but that commodity took leave 
of him at the door; for the first thing he saw on enter- 
ing, was his mistress and bis rival, within a yard ef 
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him, whirling in the mazes of a country dance. Pat's 
phllospphj was unequal to the sight, and throwing 
one arm round the ^oung lady's waist, and giving 
her partner a douse in the chops with the other, it 
made as satisfactory a change in their relative posi- 
tions as he could have reasonably desired, by send^ 
ing his nval in a continuation of his waltzing move- 
ment, to the extremity of the room to salute the wall 
at the end of it. 

Pat, however, was allowed but brief space to con- 
gratulate himself on his successful debut in a ball* 
room, for in tlfe next instant he found himself most 
^ ungracefully propelled through the door-way, by sun- 
*dry unseen hands, which had grasped him tightly by 
the scruff of the neck, and on reaching the- top of 
the staircase, he felt as if a hundred feet had givea 
a simultaneous kick which raised him like a balloon 
for a short distance, and then away he went heels 
over head towards the bottom. It so happened at 
this particular moment, that three gentlemen very 
sprucely dressed, had just paid their money and were 
in the act of ascending, taking that opportunity, as 
gentlemen generally do, of arranging their hair and . 
adjusting their frills to make their entri the more be- 
witching, and it is therefore unnecessary to say that 
the descent of our aeronaut not only disturbed the 
economy of their wigs, but carried all three to the 
bottom with the Impetus of three sacks of potatoes. 

Paddy's temperament had somewhat exceeded a 
madman's heat before he commenced his aerial flight* 
and, as may be imagined, it had not much cooled iii 
its course, so that when he found himself safely land- 
ed, and, as luck would have it, on the top of one of 
the unfortunates, he very unceremoniously begaa 
taking the change out of his head for all the disas- 
ters of the night, and having quickly demolished the 
nose and bunged up both eyes, he (seeing nothing 
more to be done thereabouts) next proceeded to pound 
the unfortunate fellow's head against the floor, befofe 

7 
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they succeeded in lugging him off to finish his love- 
adventure in the watch-house. 

That night was the last of Paddy's love' and of his 
adventures in the City of Dublin. His friends were 
respectable of their class, and on the score of his for- 
mer good conduct, succeeded in appeasing the ag- 
grieved parties, and inducing them ta withdraw from 
the prosecotipn on condition that he quitted the city 
for ever, and, when he had time to reflect on the po- 
sition in which the reckfess doings of the few hours 
had placed him, he was but too happy to subscribe 
to it, and, passing over to Liverpool, enlisted with a 
recruiting party of ours, and became an admirable 
soldier. 

Having given two of the soldiers' stories, it may 
probably be amusing to my readers to hear one from 
our side of the wall. It was related by one of our 
officers, a young Scotchman, who was a native of the 
place, and while I state that I give it to the best of 
my recollection, I could have wished; as the tale is a 
true one, that it had fallen into the hands of the late 
lamented author of Waverley, who would have done 
greater justice to its merits. 



THE officer's STORT. 

On the banks of the river Carron, near the cele- 
brated village of that name, which shows its glowing 
fields of fiery furnaces, stirred by ten thousand imps 
of darkness, as if all the devils from the nether world 
there held |)erpetual revels, toasting their red hot 
irons and twisting them into all manner of fantastic 
shapes — tea-kettles, ten-pounders, and ten penny 
nails — I say, that near that village— not in the upper 
and romantic region of it, where old Norval of yore 
fished up his basketful of young Norvals-r-but about 
a mile below where the river winds through the low 
country, in a bight of it there stands a stately two- 
atory house^ dashed with pale pink^ and having a tall 
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<:himDev at •each «n(U sticking up like a pair of asses' 
ears. The main building is supported by a brace of 
•wings not darge enough to flj away with it, but stand- 
ing .in about the same proportions that the elbows 
of an easy chair do to its back. The hatl door is 
^a&ked on each side by a pillar tff stone as thick as 
my leg, and over it there is a niche in the wall which 
in the days of its glory might have had the honour of 
lodging Neptune or Nicodemus, but is now devoted 
exclusively to the loves of the sparrows. 

Viewed at a little distance the mansioa still wears 
a certain air of imposing gentility— -looking like the 
substantial retreat of one who had well feathered his 
nest upon the high seas, or as an adventurer in foreign 
lands. But a nearer approach shows that the day of 
its glory has long departed^ the winds are howlin£ 
through the glassless casements, the roof is plastered 
by the pigeons, the pigs and the poultry are galloping 
at large over the ruins of the garden wall, luxuriating 
in its once costiy shrubbery, and a turkey is most 
likely seen at the hall-door, staring the visiter imper- 
^netitly in the face» and blustering as if he would say, 
*'If you want me, you must dowii with the dust.'' 

Had that same turkey, however, lived some six 
score years before, in the life-time, or in the death- 
time of the last of its lairds, he would have found him- 
self compelled to gabble to another tune; for in place 
of being allowed to insuU his gueats in his^ master's 
halU he would have been called up*oa to share his mer- 
ry-thought for their amusement at the festive board. 

That ^he last laird 4»f AbboU-Haugh had lived 
like a right good country gentleman all of the oldea 
days, the manner of his death will testify; for though 
his living history is lost in the depth of time, his death 
is still alive in the recollections of our existins; great 
grandfathers. He was, to the best of my belief wife- 
less and relationless, nevertheless, when the time ap^ 
preached that *Uhe old man he must die," he did as 
all prudent men do, made his temporal arrangement^ 
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previous to the settling of that last debt which he 
owed to nature. 

The laird, it appeared, was not haunted by the fears 
' of most men, which forbid the inspection of their last 
testaments, until the last shovelfuf of earth has se- 
cured their remaHls from the wrath of disappotnted 
expectants, and from a conscious dread, too, that the 
only tears that would otherwise be shed at their ob- 
sequies, would be -by the undertaker and his assist- 
tants with their six big black horses ^ but the laird, as 
before said, was altogether another manner of man, 
and his last request was, that certain persons shoulii 
consider themselves his executors, that they should 
open his will the moment the breath was out of his 
body, and that they should see his last injunctions 
faithfully executed as they hoped that he should rest 
calmly in his grave. 

The laird quietly gave up the ghost, and his last 
wish was complied with; when, to the no small asto- 
nishment of the executors, the only beauest which 
hid will decreed was, that every man within a given 
distance of his residence was to be invited to the fu- 
neral, and that they were all to be filled blind drunk 
before the commencement of the procession! 

This was certainly one of the most jovial wills that 
was ever made by a dying man, and it was acted upon 
to the letter^. 

The appmnted day arrived, and so-did the guests 
too; and although iht invitations had only extended 
to the men, yet did their wives, like considerate folks 
as they always are, reflect that a dying man cannot 
have all his wits about him, and had any one but taken 
the trouble to remind him that there were such things 
as angels even in this world, they would no doubt 
have been included, and with that view of the case 
they considered it their duty to give their aid in the 
mournful ceremony. 

The duties of the day at length began as was usual 
on those days, by-* 
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One mile prayers and half mile gmces,** 



to which 4he assembled multitude impatiently listened 
with their 

« Toom wames and lang wry &cea.*' 

That ceremony over^ they proceeded with all du^ 
diligence to honour the last request of the departed 
laird. 

The droves of bullocks, sheep, and turkeys, which 
had been sacrificed for the occasion, were served up 
at<mid-day, and as e^ery description of foreign and 
British wines. «pirits, and ales flowed in pailsful, the 
executors indulged in the very reasonable expectation 
that the whole party would be sufficiently glorious to 
authorize their proceeding with their last duty sp as 
to have it over before dark.: but they had grossly 
miscalculated the capacrties of their guests, for evea 
at dusk when they considered themselves compelled 
to put the procession in motion at all hazards, it was 
found that many of theni were not more than <^half 
seas oven *' 

The distance from Abbots-Haugh to the dormitory 
of the parish church is nearly two miles, the first half 
•of the road runs still between two broad deep ditches 
which convey the drainings of these lowlands into the 
river; the other .half is now changed by the intersec- 
tion of the great canal, but an avenue formed by two 
4]uick-set hedge-rows still marks its former Jine. 

Doctor Mac Adam had not in those days be^un td 
disturb the bowels of^the harmless earth, by digging 
for stones wherewith to deface its surface, so that the 
•roads were perfect evergreens, {when nobodv tra- 
velled upon them,) but at the period I speak of, a se- 
ries i>f wet weather and perpetual use had converted 
them into a sort of hodge-podge, which contributed 
nothing towards maintaining the gravity of the uo- 
«teady multitude now in motion, so that although the 
iiearse started with some five or sii: hundred foU.oari- 

7* 
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ers, all faithful and honest in their |>ur]>ose, to see 
the end of the ceremony, there were not above as 
many dozens who succeeded jn follawing it into the 
churchyard, which it reached about midnight. These 
few, however, went on in the discharge of their dutj, 
and proceeded to remove the coffin from the hearse to 
its intended receptacle, but to their utter conslerna- 
tion there was no longer a coffin- or a corpse there! 

Tarn O'Shanter lived a generation later than the pe- 
riod of my history, and I believe that there were few 
Scotchmen even m his days who were altogether free 
from supernatural dread, however, well primed with 
nvhisky; but certain it is, that on this occasion everj 
lionnet that was not on a bald head rose an inch or two 
higher, and many of them were pitched off altogether, 
as they began to reason (where reason thejre was none) 
as to the probable flight of the coffin; and though they 
were unanimously of opinion that it had gone no 
one knew where, yet they at last agreed that it was, 
nevertheless, a duty they owed the deceased to go 
back to Abbots-Haugh and inquire whether the laird 
had not returned. They accordingly provided them- 
selves with lanterns, and examined all parts of the 
road on their way back, which was easily traced by 
the sleeping and besotted persons of the funeral party 
<which formed a continuous link from the one place to 
.'the other— some lying in the road — some stuck fast 
in the hedges, but the majority three parts drowned 
in the ditches. When our return party arrived near 
the site of the present distillery, which happened to 
be the deepest part of the way, they heard something 
floundering at a frightful rate at the edge of a pool of 
'Water on the road -side, and which, on examination^ 
-proved to be a huge old woman who was in the habit 
of supplying the farmers in that part of the country 
with loaf bread for their Sunday's breakfasts; she was 
iiolding on fiercely by what appeared to be the stump 
of a tree, while her nether end was immersed in the 
<water; but when they went to pull her out, they found 
to their delight and astonishment that she was actual- 
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] V holding on by the end of the lost coffin, which ha^ 
fallen at the edge of the pool. Old Nelly could give 
no information as to how it got there, she had some 
recollection of having been shoved into the hearse at 
first starting, but knew notliing more until she found 
herself up to her oxters^ in the water, holding fast by 
something— that she had bawled until she was hoarsct 
and had now nothing but a kick left to tell the pas* 
sers by that a poor creature was perishing:. She 
had most probably been reposing on the coffin as ^ 
place of rest, and been jolted a step beyond it when 
the two fell out 

A council was now called to determine the propef 
mode of farther proceeding, when it was moved and 
carried that a vote of censure be passed upon the 
executors for having failed to fulfil the provisions of 
the laird's will, for in place of being drunk, as they 
ought to have been, they were all shamefully sober; 
secondly, that it was in vain to repeat the attempt to 
bury him until the conditions upon which he died were 
complied with, for he had pledged himself not to 
rest quiet in his grave if it was neglected, and it was 
evident from what he had already done that he was 
not to be humbugged, but would again slip through 
their fingers unless justice was done to his memory; 
and it was therefore finally resolved that the laird be 
carried back to his own hall, there to lie in state until 
the terms of his testament were confirmed and rati- 
fied beyond dispute. 

Back, therefore, they went to Abbots-Haugh, and 
set themselves again right honestly to work, as good 
and loyal vassals to obey their master's last behests, 
and that they at length succeeded in laying the rest- 
less spirit may t>e inferred from the fact that it was 
the aiternoon of the third day from that time before 
the party felt themselves in a condition to renew the 
attempt to complete the ceremony; however, it was 
then done effecuially, as for fear of accidents, and 
not to lose sight of the coffin a second time, as many 
as there was room fi>r took post on the top of itf pro* 
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Tided with the means of finishing, at their destina- 
tion, what the defunct might have considered under- 
done on their departure. And accordingly when 
they had at last succeeded in depositing the coffin 
within the family vault, and had set the bricklayers 
to work, they renewed their revels in the churchyard, 
until they finally saw the tomb Closed over one of the 
most eccentric characters that ever went into it. 

I shall now tak€ leave -of tales, and recommence 
the narration of passing events by mentioning that 
while we remained at Valle, one 'Of our officers made 
an amusing attempt to get up a pack of hounds. He 
offered a dollar a head for any thing in the shape of 
a dog that might be brought to him, which in a very 
short time furnished his kennel with about fifteen 
couple, composed of poodles, sheep-dogs, curs, and 
every species but the one that was wanted. When 
their numbers became sufficiently formidable to justi- 
fy the hope that there might be a few noses in the 
crowd gifted with the sense of smelling something 
more game than their porridge -pots; the essay was 
made; but they proved a most ungrateful pack, for 
they were no sooner aA liberty than every one went 
howling away to his own home, as if a tin kettle had 
been tied to his tail. (A prophetic sort of feeling of 
what wouid inevitably have befallen him, had he re* 
mained a short time longer.) 

Scotchmen are generally famed for the size of their 
noses, and I know not whether it is that on service 
they get too much crammed with snuflf and gunpow- 
der, or from what other cause, but certain it Is that 
they do not prove themselves such useful appendages 
to the countenance there as they do in their own 
country, in scenting out whatever seemeth good unto 
the wearer; for I remember one day, while waging 
war against the snipes on the flooded banks of the 
Rio Maior, in passing by the rear of a large country 
4iouse which was occupied by the commander-in*- 
chief of the cavalry, (Sir Stapleton Cotton,) I waa 
qviit horrified to find m/self all at once amidst the 
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ruins of at least twenty dozen of sheep's heads, un- 
sktnned and unstneed, to the utter disgrace of about 
two thousand highland noses belonging to the forty- 
second and seventy-ninth regiments, which had, all 
the while of their accumulation, been lodged within 
a mile, and not over and above well provided with 
that national standing dish. 

I will venture to say, that had such adeposite been 
made any evening on the North Inch of Perth in the 
days of their great grandfathers, there would have 
been an instinctive gathering of all the clans between 
the Tay and Cairngorum before day-light next morn* 
ing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



^' Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar. 
That mothers shall but smile when fhey behold 
Their infimts quartered with the hands of war.*' 



The month ef March, eishteen handred and eleven^ 
showed the successful womngs of Lord Wellington's 
admirable arnuagements. * Tne hitherto victorious 
French armj, which, under their " spoilt child of for- 
tune," had advanced to certain conquest, were now 
obliged to bundle up their traps and march back asain, 
leaving nearly half their numbers to fatten the land 
which thej had bewared. They had fallen, too, on 
nameless ground^ in sickness and in want, and witk- 
out a shot, by which their friends and relatives migKt 
otherwise have proudly pointed to the graves they 
filled, 

Portugal, at that period, presented a picture of sad- 
ness and desolation which it is sickening to think of-— 
its churches spoliated, its villages fired, and its towns 
•depopulated. 

' It was no uncommon sight, on entering a cottage, 
to see m one apartment some individuals of the same 
family dying of want, some perishing under the brutal 
treatment of their oppressors, and some (preferring 
death to dishonour) lying butchered upon their own 
hearths. 

These were scenes which no Briton could behold 
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without raisiDg his voice in thanksgiving to the Author 
of all goodj that the iiome of his childhood had been 
preserved from such fearful visitations; and jet how 
melancholy it is to reflect that even in that cherished 
home there should be many self-styled patriots, who 
not only grumble at, but would deny their country's 
pittance to those who devoted the best part of their 
lives, sacrificed their health, and cheerfully s<!attered 
their limbs in rolling the tide of battle from its door. 

I lament it feelingly, but not selfishly, for as far as 
I am individually concerned, my country and I are 
quits. I passed through the fiery ordeal of these bloody 
times and came out scatheless. While I parted from 
its service on the score of expediency, it is to me a 
source of pride to reflect (may I be pardoned the ex- 
pression) that we parted with mutual regret. That 
she may never asain require a re-union with such an 
humble individusd as myself may Heaven in its infinite 
mercy forfend; but if she does, I am happy in the 
feeling that 1 have still health and strength, and a 
heart and soul devoted to her cause. 

Massena's retreat having again called the sword 
from its scabbard, where it had slumbered for months, 
it was long ere it had another opportunity of running 
to rust through idleness, seeing that it was not only 
in daily communication with the heads of the enemy's 
corps in the course of their return through Portugal, 
but wherever else these same heads were visible, and 
for a year and a half from that date they were rarely 
out of sight. 

On the 9th, we came up with their rear-guard on a 
table land near Pombal. We had no force with which 
to make any serious attack upon it, so that it was a 
day's dragooning, ** all cry and little wool." We had 
one company mixed among them from day-light until 
dark, but they came back to us without a scratch. 

On the mornins of the 11th, finding that the enemy 
had withdrawn from the scene of ue former day's 
skirmish, we moved in pursuit towards the town, 
which they still occupied as an advanced post. Two 
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of our companies, with some Cacadores and a sc][uad- 
ron of the rojal dragoons, made a dash into it, dnving 
the enemy out, and along with a number of prisoners 
captured the baci;gage of young Soult. 

I know not whether young Soult was the son of old 
Soult or only the son of his father^ all I know is, that 
by the letters found in his portmanteau, he was the ^ 
colonel of that name. 

His baggage, I remember, was mounted on a state- 
ly white horse with a Roman nose and a rat tail, which 
last I believe is rather an unusual appendage io a horse 
of that colour, but he was a waggish -looking fellow, 
and probably had shaken all the hairs out of his tail 
in laughing at the contents of the portmanteau of 
which ne was the bearer. 

He and his load were brought to the hammer the 
same day by his captors, and excited much merriment 
among us. I wish that I felt myself at liberty to 
publish an inventory of the contents of a French of- 
ficer's portmanteau, but as they excited such excess 
of laughter in a horse I fear it would prove fatal to 
my readers— -not to mention (as I see written on some 
01 the snufij corners of our thoroughfares^ that " de- 
cency forbids." Suffice it that it aboundecl in luxuries 
which we dreamt not of. 

Next day, the 12th, in following theretiring foe we 
came to the field of Redinha. I have never in the 
course of my subsequent military career seen a more 
splendid picture of war than wa^ there shown. Ney 
commanded the opposing force, which was formed on 
the table land in front of the town in the most im- 
posing shape. We light folks were employed in the 
early part of the action m clearing the opposin^/t^A/* 
from the woods which flanked his position, and in the 
course of an hour about thirty thousand British, as if 
by magic, were seen advancing, on the plain in thi;ee 
lines, with the order and precision of a field day: the 
French disappeared before them like snow under the 
influence of a summer's sun. The forces on both 
sides were handled by masters in the urt 
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A late lady writer (Miss Pardoe) I see has now 
peopled Redinha with banditti, and as far as my re* 
membrance goes, thej could not have selected ]^ more 
favourable position, with this single but important 
professional drawback, that there can be but few 
folks thereabout worth robbing. 

I know not what class of lieings were its former 
tenants, but at the time I speak oT, the curse of the 
Mac Gregors was upon them, for the retiring enemy 
had given 

** Their roofs to the flames and their flesh to the eagles^*' 

and there seemedfto be no one left to record its history. 

After the peace, in 1814, 1 met, at a ball in Castel 
Sarrazin, the colonel who commanded the regiment 
opposed to us in the wood on that occasion. He con- 
fessed that he had never been so roughly handled, and 
had lost four hundred of his men. He was rather a 
rough sort of a diamond himself, and seemed anxious 
to keep his professional hand in practice, for he quar- 
relled that same night with one of his countrym^i and 
was bled next morning with a small sword. 

From Redinha we proceeded near to Condeixa, and 
passed that day and night on the road-side in compara- 
tive peace, r^ot so the next, for at Casal Nova, on 
the 14th, we breakfasted, dined, and supped on pow- 
der and ball. 

Our general of division was on leave of absence in 
England during this important period, and it was our 
curse'in the interim to fall into the hands successively 
of two or three of the worthiest and best of men, but 
whose only claims to distinction as officers was their 
sheet of parchment The consec^uence was, that 
whenever there was any thing of importance going 
on, we were invariably found leaving undone those 
things which we ought to have done, and doing that 
which we ought not to have done. On the occasion 
referred to we were the whole day batterioag our 

8 
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brains out against stone walls at a great sacrifice of 
life, whereas, had we waited with common prudence 
until the proper period, when the flank moYements 
goinff on under the direction of our illustrious chief 
had begun to take effect, the whole of the loss would 
have been on the other side; but as it was, I am afraid 
that although we carried our point we were the great- 
est sufferers. Our battalion nad to lament the loss of 
two very valuable officers on that occasion. Major 
Stewart and Lieutenant Strode. 

At the commencement of the action, just as the 
mist of the morning began to clear awaj, a section of 
our company was thrown forward among the skir- 
mishers, while the other three remained in reserve 
behind a ^ntle eminence, and the officer command- 
ing it, seemg a piece of rising ground close to tlie 
left, which gave him some uneasiness, he deared me 
to take a man with me to the top of it, and to give him 
tiptice if the enemy attempted »ny miovement on that 
side. We got to the top; but if we had not found a 
couple of good sized stones on the spot, which afforded 
shelter at the moment, we should never have got any 
where else; for I don't think they expended less than 
a thousand shots upon us in the course of a few mi- 
nutes. My companion, John Rouse, a steady sturdv 
old rifleman, no sooner found himself snuglry coverea, 
than he lu^ed out his rifle to give them one in return, 
but the slightest exposure brought a dozen balls to the 
spot in an instant, and I was amused to see old Rouse, 
at every attempt, jerking back his head with a sort of 
knowing grin, as if it were only a parcel of school- 
bovs, on the other side, threatening hrm with snow- 
balls; but seeing, at last, that his time for action was 
mot yet eorae, he withdrew his rifle, and, knowing my 
inexperience in those matters, he very good-naturedly 
called to me not to expose myself looking out just 
then; for^ said he, " there will be no moving among 
them while this shower continues." 

-^When the shower ceased we found that they bait 
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also ceased to hold their formidable post, and, as 
quickly as may be, we were to be seea standing in 
tn^r old shoes, mixed up with some of the fortj-third, 
and among them the gallant Napier, the present histo- 
rian of the Peninsular* War, who there got a ball 
through his body which seemed to me to have reduced 
the remainder of his personal history to the compass 
of a simple paragraphs it nevertheless kept him but a 
very short wiiilein the back-ground. 

I may here remark that the members of that distin- 
guished family were singularly unfortunate in that 
way, as they were rarely ever in any serious action 
in which one or all of them did notg^ hit 

The two brothers in our division were badly woun- 
ed on this occasion, and, if I remember right, they 
were also at Busaco; the naval captain, (the present 
admiral of that name,) was there as an amateur, and 
unfortunately caught it on a spot where he had the 
last wish to be distinguished; for, accustomed to face 
broadsides on his native element, he had no idea of 
taking in a ball in any other direction than from the 
front, but on shore we were obliged to take them just 
as they came ! 

This severe harassing action closed only with the 
daylight, and left the French army wedged in the 
formidable pass of Miranda de Cor^o. 

They seemed so well in hand that some doubt was 
entertained wh/ether they did not intend to burst, forth, 
upon us; but, as tbe night closed in, -the masses were 
seen to melt>,and:at daylight next worning they were 
invisible^ 

I had been <on picquet that night in s burning vil- 
lage, ^and the first intimation we had of their depar- 
ture was by three Portuguese boys, who had been in 
the service of French officers, and who took the op- 
portunity of the enemy's ni^ht march to make their 
escape*-they seemed well fed, well dressed, and got 
immediate employment in our camp, and they proved 
themselves y»^j utithful to thcsr new masters. On% 
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of them continued as u servant to an officer for many 
years after the peace. 

In the course of the morning we passed the brigade 
of General Nightingale, composed of Highlanders, if 
I remember right, who had made a flank movement to 
get a slice at the enemy's rear guard; but he had ar- 
rived at the critical pass a little too late. 

In the afternoon we closed up to the enemy at Fez 
d'Aronce, and, after passing an hour in feeling for 
their different posts, we began to squat ourselves down 
for the niffht on the top of a bleak nill. but soon found 
that we had other fish to fry. Lord Wellington, 
having a prime nose for smelling out an enemy's blun- 
der, no sooner came up than he discovered that Ney had 
left himself on^e wrong side of the river, and imme- 
diately poured down upon him with our division, 
Picton's and Pack's Portuguese, and, after a sharp 
action, which did not cease until after dark, we drove 
him across the river with great loss. 

I have often lamented in the course of the war that 
battalion officers, on occasions of that kind, were 
never intrusted with a peep behind the curtain. Had 
we been told before we advanced that there was but 
a single division in our front, with a river close be- 
hind them, we would have hunted them to death, and 
scarcely a man could have escaped; but, as it was, 
their greatest loss was occasioned by their own fears 
and precipitancy in taking to the river at unfordable 
places— for we were alike ignorant of the river, the 
localities, or the object of the attack; so that when we 
carried' the position, and exerted ourselves like pru- 
dent officers to hold our men in hand, we were, trom 
want of information, defeating the very object which 
had been intended, that of hunting them on to the 
finale. 

When there is no object in view beyond the simple 
breaking of the heads of those opposed to us, there 
requires no'speechi^cation; but, on all occasions, like 
the one relaiedy it ought never to be lost sight of — 
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it is easily done--it never, by any possibility, ca« 
prove disadvantageous, and I have seen many instances 
in which the advantages would have been incalculable. 
I shall Biention as one — that three days after the battle 
of Vittoria, in following up the retieating foe, we found 
ourselves in a wood, engaged in a warm skirmish, 
which we concluded was occasioned by our pushing 
the enemy's rear guaid fastei: than they found it con- 
venient to travel J but, by and by, when they had 
disappeared, we found that we were near the junctiou 
of two roade, and that we had all the while been close 
in and engaged with the flank of another French divi- 
sion, which was retiring by a road running parallel 
witli our own. The road (aod that there was a re- 
tiring force upon it) must, or ought to have been known 
to some of our staff officers, and had they only com- 
municated their information, there was nothing to have 

Srevented our dashing through tlieir line of march, and 
>ere is little doubt, too, but the thousands which 
passed us, while we stood there exchanging shots with 
them, would have fallen into our hands. 

The day after the action at Foz d'Aronce was de- 
Voted to repose, of which we stood much in want, for 
we had been niar<^hing and fighting incessaftitly from 
day-light vntil dark for several consecutive days, 
without bein^ superabundantly^ provisioned; and our 
jackets, which had Ueen toleiiably tigjit fits at start- 
ling, were now beginmiog to sit as gracefully as 
SjELcks upon us. When wouads were abundant, how- * 
ever, we did not consider it a disadvantage to be low 
kx flesh, for the poorer t^e subject the better the p*^ 
tientj 

A smooth ball or a well polished sword will slip 
through one of your transparent gentlemen so gently 
that he scarcely feels it, and the iw)les close again of 
their own accord.. But see the smash it maKes iQ 
one of jour turtle or turkey fed ones! the hospital is 
ri^ia^in finding materials to reduce his inflammatiQn% 

5* . 
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and it is ten to one if ever he comes to tbe scratch 

again. 

On descending to the rirer-side next morning to 
trace the eflfects of the precedmg night's combat, we 
were horrified and disgusted by tne sight of a group of 
at least five hundred donkeys standing there ham- 
strung. The poor creatures looked us piteously in 
the face, as much as to say, ** Are you not ashamed 
to call yourselves human beings?'* And truly we 
were ashamed to think that even our enemy could be 
capable of such refinement in cruelty, I fanc^ the 
truth was, they were unable to get them over the river, 
they had not time to put them to death, and, at the same 
time, they were resolved that we sht^uld not have the 
. benefit oi their services. Be that as it may, so dis- 
gusted and savage were our soldiers at the sight, that 
the poor donkeys would have been amply revenged, 
had fate, at that moment, placed five hundred 
Frenchmen in our hands, for I am confident that 
every one of them would have undergone the same 
operation. 

The French having withdrawn from our front on 
the 16th, \fre crossed the Ciera, at dawn of day, on the 
17th; the' fords were still so deep, that, as an officer 
with an empty haversack on my biack, it was as much 
as I could 00 to flounder across it without swimming. 
The soldiers ballasted with their knapsacks, and the 
sixty rounds of ball caKridse were of course in better 
fording trim. We halted that night in a grove of cork 
trees, about half a league short of the Alva. 

N^xt morning we were again in motion, and found 
the enemy's rear-guard strongly posted on the opposite 
bank of that river. 

The Alva was wide, deep, and rapid, and the French 
had destroyed the bridge of Murcella, and also the 
one near Pombeira. Nevertheless, we opened a thun- 
dering cannonade on those in our front, while Lord 
Wellmston, having, with extraordinary perseverance, 
succeeded in throwing three of his dirisions over it 
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higher up, threatening their line of retreat — it obliged 
th^se oppoded to us to retire precipitatelj, when our 
staff coi-ps, with wonderful celeritj, having contrived 
to throw a temporary bridge over the river, we passed 
in pursuit and followed until dark; we did not get 
another look at them that day, and bivouacked for the ' 
night in a grove of pines, on some swampy high lands, 
by the road-side, without baggage, cloaks, or eatables 
or any kind. 

Who has not passed down Blackfriars-road of an 
evening? and who has not seen, in the vicinity of 
Rowland Hill's chapel, at least half a dozen gen- 
tlemen presiding each over his highly polisheatin 
case, surmounted by variegated lamps, and singing 
out that most enchanting of all eartnly melodies to 
an empty stomach, that has got a sixpence in its 
clothly casement, "hot, all hot!'' The whole con- 
cern is not above the size of a drum, and, in place 
of dealing in its empty sounds, reioices in mutton- 
pies, beef-steaks, and kiflney-puddings, " hot, all 
hot!" If the gentlemen had but followed us to the 
wars, how they would have been worshipped in such 
a night, even without their lamps. 

In these days of invention, when every suggestion 
for ameliorating the condition of the soldier is thank- 
fully received, I, as one, who have suffered severe- 
ly by outward thawings and inward gnawings, beg to 
iound my claim to the gratitude of posterity, by pro- 
posing that, when a regiment is ordered on active 
service, the drummers shall deposite their sheep- skins 
and their cat-o'-nine tails in the regimental store- 
room, leaving one cat only in the keeping of the drum 
major. And, in lieu thereof, that each drummer be 
armed with a tin drum full of " hot, all hot!" and^ 
^tmt whenever the quarter-master fails to find the 
eold, the odd cat in the keeping of the drum-major 
shall be called upon to remina him of his duty. 

If the simple utterance^f the three magical mono* 
syllables already mentioned did not rally a r^ment 
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more rapidly round the eiven point than a tempest of 
drums and trumpets, I should be astonished, and as 
we fought tolerably well on empty stomachs, I should 
like to see what we would not do on kidney puddings, 
«* hot, all hot!" 

On the 19th, we were again in motion at daylight, 
and both on that day and tl^e ne&t, although we did 
not come into actual contact with the enemy, we 
picked up a good many stragj^lers. We were obliged, 
aowever, to come to a halt for several days trom 
downright want, for the country was a deserit, and 
we had outmarched our supplies. Until they came 
up, therefore, we remained two days in one village, 
and kept creeping slowly along the foot of the Sierra, 
until our commissariat was sufficiently re-enforced to 
enable us to make another dash. 

I was amused at that time, in marching through 
those towns and villages which had been uie head- 
quarters of the Frencn army, to observe the falling 
off in their respect to the Marquess d'Alorna, a Por- 
tjiguese nobleman^ who had espoused their cause, and 
who, during Massena's advance, bad been treated 
like a prince among them. On their retreat, how-!- 
ever, it was easily seen that he was considered an in- 
cumbrance. Their names were always chalked da 
the doors of the houses they occupied, and we re»- 
Qiarked that the one allotted to the unfortunate mar^- 
quis grew gradually worse as we approached the fron- 
tier, and I remember that in the last village before 
we came to Celerico, containing about fifty houses, 
only a cow's share of the buildings had fallen to his 
lot. 

We halted one day at Mello, and seeing a hand" 
some-looking new church on the other side of the 
lyiondego, I strolled over in the afternoon to look at 
it. It had all the appearance of having been magni- 
centlv adorned in the interior, but the French had 
le/t the usual traces of their barbarous and bloodj 
visits Xhf (Joors were standing wicje open, th^ v^lt*. 
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able painting^ destroyed, the statues thrown down, 
and mixed with them on the floor, lay the bodies of 
six or seven murdered Portuguese peasants. It was 
a» cruel and a horrible sight, and yet, in the midst 
thereof, was I tempted to commit a most sacrilegious 
act; for round the neck of a prostrate marble female 
image, I saw a bone necklace of rare and curious 
workmanship, the only thing that seemed to have 
, been saved from the general wreck, which I very 
coolly transferred to my pocket and in due time to 
my portmanteau. But a day of retribution was at 
hana, for both the portmanteau and the necklace 
went from me like a tale that is told, and I saw them 
no more. 

It was the 28th before we again came in contact 
with the enemy at the village of Frexadas. Two com- 
panies of ours and some dragoons were detached to 
dislodge them, which they effected in gallant style, 
sending them off in confusion and taking a number of 
prisoners; but the advantage was dearly purchased by 
the death of our adjutant, Lieutenant Stewart He 
imprudently rode into the main street of the village, 
followed by a few riflemen, before the French had had 
time to withdraw from it, and was shot from a win- 
dow. 

One would imagine that there is not much sense 
wrapped up in an ounce of lead, and yet it invariably 
selects our best and our bravest, (no great compliment 
to myself by the way, considering the c[uantity of those 
particles that must have passed within a yard of my 
body at different times, leaving all standing. Its pre- 
sent victim was a public loss, for he was a shrewd, 
active, and intelligent nflicer; a gallant soldier^ and a 
safe, jovial and honourable companion. 

I was not one of the party engaged on that occasion, 
but with-many of my brother omcers, watched their 
proceedings with my spy -glass from the church -yard 
of Alvcrca, Our rejoicings on the flight of the enemy 
were quickly turned into mourning by observing in 
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the procession of our returning victorious partj, ^e 
gallant adjutant's well-known bay horse with a dead 
body laid across the saddle. We at first indulged in 
the nope that he had given it to the use of some more 
humble comrade; but long ere thej reached the village 
we became satisfied that the horse was the bearer of 
the inanimate remains of his unfortunate master, who 
but an hour before had left us in all the vigour of 
health, hope, and manhood. At dawn of daj on the 
following morning the officers composing the advanced 
guard, dragoons, artillery, and riflemen, were seen vo- 
luntarily assembled in front of Sir Sidney Beckwith's 
quarters, and the body, placed in a wooden chest, was 
brought out and buried there amid the deep but silent 
grief of the spectators. 

Brief, however, is the space which can be allotted 
to military lamentations in such times, for within a 
quarter of an hour we were again on the move in 
battle array, to seek laurels or death in another 
field. 

Our movement that morning was upon Guarda, the 
highest standing town in Portugal, which is no joke, as 
they are rather exalted in their architectural notions— 
particularly in convent-building — and, were even a 
xhunder-charged cloud imprudent enough to hover for 
a week within a league of their highest land, I verily 
believe that it woulcfget so saddled with monks, nuns, 
and their accompanying iron bars, that it would be 
ultimately unable to make its escape. 

Our movement, as already said, was upon Guarda, 
and how it happened, Wellington only knows, but 
even in that wila mountainous region the whole Bri- 
tish army arriving from all fyints of the compass 
were seen to assemble there at the sanoe instant, and 
the whole Frenph army were to be seen at the same 
time in rapid retreat within gun-shot through the val- 
ley below us. 

There must have been ^me screws loose among our 
minor departments^ otherwise such a brilliant move- 
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ment on the part of our chief would not have gone for 
nothing. But notwithstanding that the enemy's 
masses were stru^ling through a narrow defile for a 
considerable time, and our cavalry and horse artitiery 
were launched a^inst them, three hundred prisoners 
were the sole fruits of the day's work. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



The persecution of the guardian of two angels. A Cagadore 
and his mounted followers. A chief of hussars in his trou- 
sers. A chief of rifles in his glory, and a sub of ditto with 
two screws in the neck. 



In one of the first chapters of this book I not onlj 
pledged my constancy to my fair readers, but vowed 
to renew my addresses from time^ to time as opportu- 
nities oflfered. As my feet, however,^ have since trod- 
den from one extremity of a kingdom to the other, 
and many months have, in the mean while, roiled 
away without giving me an opportunity of redeeming 
the pledge, I fear that my fidelity might be doubted 
if I delayed longer in assuring them that the spirit 
has all along been willing, but the subject feartully 
wanting; for wherever I have wandered the angel of 
death has gone before, and carefully swept from the 
female countenance all lines of beauty, leaving no- 
thing for the eye to dwell on but the hideous ruins of 
distress. 

The only exceptions were our fellow travellers, for 
the country on our line of march, as already sud, 
was reduced to a «desert, and no one remained in it 
who had either wealth or strength to remove, and our 
regimental wife had deserted, out our gallant asso- 
ciates, the 43d and 5£d regiments, had one each, who 
had embarked with them, and remained true to the 
brigade until the end of the war. One of them was 
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rcmarkaWy petty, and it did one's heart good to see 
the everlasting ^sweets that hung upon Tier lovely 
countenance, assuring us that our recollections of the 
past were not ideal, which they would otherwise have 
been apt to revolve themselves into from the utter 
disappearance of reality for so Ions a period, 

Tne only addition to them whicn our division could 
bpast, were two smart substantial-looking Portuguese 
angels, who followed our two Ca9adore regiments, 
and rode on mule-back under the especial protection 
of their regimental chaplain. These two were a con- 
tinual source of amusement to us. on the march when- 
ever we found ourselves at liberty to indulge in it. 
The worthy father himself was quite a lady's man, 
(Portuguese,) he was a short stout old fellow, with a 
snuff-coloured coat buttoned up to the throat, which 
was auite unnecessary with him, seeing that he 
shavea and put on a clean shirt sometimes as often as 
once a fortnight. The round mealy -faced ball which 
he wore as a head was surmounted by a tall cocked 
hat, and when mounted on his bay pony in his Portu- 
guese saddle, which is boarded up like a bucket, (the 
shape of his seat and tliishs,) he was exactly like some^ 
of the cuts I have seen of Hudibras starting on his er- 
ratic expedition. 

It was our daily amusement^ whenever we could 
steal away from our regiment a short time, for two or 
three of us to start with some design against the Padre 
and his dark-eyed wards. ^ One .of us would ride 
quietly up alongside of him and another on that of 
tne kidies as if we wished to pass, but in wishing thenL 
the compliments of the season we of course contrived 
to get ourselves entangled in conversation, while a 
third officer of our party rode some distance in the 
rear in readiness to take advantage of circumstances. 

The Padre was a good-natured old fellow, fond of 
spinnipga yarn, and as soon as one of us had got him 
fairly embarked in his story, the other began gradually 
to detach one or both of the damsels from his side, ac- 
cording as the inequalities of the road favoured the 

9 
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movement. They entered into tiie frolic merrUy, but 
■till he WM so much alive that we rarelv racceeded 
in stealing one out of sight; but if we did by any acci- 
dent, it was a grand scene to see the scramble which 
he and his pony made- after the fugitives, and on re* 
covering the one, his rage on his return to find that 
the other had also disappeared. After one of these 
successful expeditions we found it prudent never to 
renew the attack until his wrath was assuaged, and it 
never abode with him long, so that week after week 
and year after year we continued to renew the expe« 
liment with various success* 

It is amusing to think to what absurdities people 
will have recourse by way of amusement when sub- 
jects for it are scarce. It was long a favourite one 
with us to hunt a Ca9adore as we called it. Their 
officers as well as our own were always mounted, and 
when their corps happened to be marching in our front, 
any officer who stopped behind, (which they frequently 
had occasion to do,; invariably, in returning to rejoin 
hia re^ment, passed ours at a full gallop; and on those 
occasions he had no sooner passed our first company 
than the officers of it were hard at his heels, the othera 
following in-succession as he cleared them, so that by 
the time he had reached the head of the regiment the 
whole of our officers had been in full chase. We 
never carried the joke too far, but made it a point of 
etiquette to stop short of our commanding officer, (who 
was not supposed to see what was going on,) and then 
fell quietly back to our respective places. 

I have often seen the hutited devil look round in 
astonishment, but I do not think he ever saw the wit 
of the thing, and for that matter I don't know that my 
readers will feel that they are much wiser, but it was 
nevertheless amusing to us; and not without its use, 
for the soldiers enjoyed the joke, which, though tri- 
fiing, helped to keep op that larking spirit among 
them, whi(;|i contributed so much towards the supe* 
riority and the glory of our arms. In times of hard- 
ship and privation tne officer cannot be too much alive 
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to the seizing of every opportanitj, no matter how 
ridiculous/ ifit serves to b^uile the soldier of his 
cares.. 

On the 1st of April we again closed up with the 
enemj on the banks of the Coa, near Sabugal. It 
was a wet mu^y afternoon near dusk when we ar- 
rived at our ground), and I was sent, with the companv 
which I had charge of, on picquet to cover the left 
front of our position./ 

The enem J held an opposite post on our side of the 
river, and I was ordered if they were civil to me not 
to interfere with then; but in the event of the reverse, 
to turn them over to their own side. My stomach 
was more bent upon eating than fighting that evenins^ 
and I was glad to find that they proved to be geath^ 
merit and allowed me to post my sentries as close as 
I pleased without interruption. 

I found one of our German hussar videttes ob a 
rising ground near me, imd received an order from 
my brigadier to keep him there until he was relieved, 
and I accordingly placed a rifleman alongside of him 
for his better security, but after keepingliim an hour 
or two in <he dark and no relief appearing, I was 
forced to let him go or to share my slender allowance 
with him, for the poor fellow (as well as his horse) 
was starving. I have seen the day, however, that £ 
would rather have dispensed with my dinner ^however 
sharp set) than the services of one of those thorough- 
bred soldiers; for they were as singularly intelligent 
and useful on out-post duty, as they were effective 
and daring in the field. 

The first reeiment of hussars were associated with 
our division throughout the war, and were deserved 
favourites^ In atarting from a swaropj couch and 
bowling ^ong the road long ere dawn of day, it was 
one of the romances of a soldier's life to hear them 
chanting their national war songs-««ome three or four 
voices leading and the whole scjuadron joining in ths 
chorus. As 1 have already said, they were no less 
daring in tlijc field than they were surpassingly good 
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on out-post duty. The hussar was at all times identi- 
fied with his horse, he shared his bed and his board, 
and their movements were always regulated bj the 
importance of their mission. If we saw a British di*a- 
goon at any time approaching in full speed, it excited 
no great curiosity amon^ us, but whenever we saw 
one of the first hussars coming on at a gallop it was 
high lime to gird on our swords and bundle up. 

Their chief, too, was a perfect soldier, ana worthy 
of being the leader of such a band, for he was to them 
what the gallant Bec\with was to us — a father, as 
well as a leader. 

He was one who never could be caught napping. 
They tell a, good anecdote of him after the battle of 
Toulouse, when the news arrived of the capture of 
Paris and Bonaparte's abdication. A staff officer was 
sent to his out-post quarter to apprize him of the ces- 
sation of hostilities — it was late^hen the officer ar- 
rived, and after hearing the news, the colonel pro- 
ceeded to turn into bed as usual, " all standing, '' when 
the officer remarked with some surprise, " Why, colo- 
nel, you surely don't mean to sleep in your clothes 
to-night, when you know there is an armistice?" 

" Air mistress or no air mistress," replied the ve- 
teran, "I sleeps in my breeches!" 

We remained another day in front of Sabugal, and 
as it was known that Reynier held that post with his 
single corps unsupported. Lord Wellington resolved 
to punish nim for nis temerity. 

The day dawned on the morning of the 3d of April, 
however, rather inauspaciously. Aurora did not throw 
off her night-cap at the usual hour, and when she could 
no longer delay the ceremony she shed such an abun- 
<Jance of dewj tears that Sabugal, with its steel clad 
heights, remained invisible to the naked eye at the 
distance of a few hundred yards, which interfered 
materially with that punctuality in the combined move- 
ments so necessary to ensure the complete success of 
our enterprise. Leaving, therefore, to those con- 
cerned to account for their delays^ my object in re- 
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newiDg this battle is to wr a last tribute to die memo- 
ry of Sir Sidney Beckwith, the hero of that day. 

He, as he had been directed, moved his brigade to 
a ford^f the Coa, and was there waitine farther or- 
decs, when a staff officer rode up, and hastily demanded 
why he had not attacked? 

Beckwith was an actor of the immortal Nelson's 
principle*— 'that if a commander is in doubt he never 
can do wron^ in placing himself alongside of the 
enemy. We instantly uncorked our muzzle^stoppers* 
off with our lock^caps, and our four companies oi rifle* 
men, led through the nver, (which was deep and 
r^nd,) followed by the 4dd, drivine in the enemy's 
picquet which defended it The officer commanding, 
left bis sky-blue cloak fluttering in the breeze on the 
top of a furze bush, and I felt a monstrous inclination 
to transfer it to my own shoulders, for it was an ar«> 
tide of which I happened, at that moment, to be in 
especial want; but as it was the beginning of a battle 
in f^ace of the end of onCf and I had an insurmount- 
able objection to fi^t under £ilse colours, I passed 
it by. 

As* soon as we gained the summit of the hill it be- 
came as clear as the mist that we were regularly in 
for it. Beckwith, finding himself alone and unsup- 
ported, in close action, with only hundreds to oppose 
to the enemy's thousands, at once saw and felt all the 
danger of his situation; but he was just the man to 
grapple with any odds, being in his single person a 
nost — of a tall commanding fi^e and noble connte'> 
»ance, with a sovl equal to his appearance — he was 
»B Napier says, '*a man equal to rally an army in 
flight." 

Our four cempaniea had led up in sfcirmidking order, 
driving in t^ enemy's light troops; but the summit 
was defended by a strong compact body, agunst which 
we could make no head; b«t opening out and allow* 
jog the 4Sd to advance, ^y, with a tearing volhj 
aim a charge, sent the enemy rolling into the vallej 
below, when the rifles aeain went to work ia frofltl^ 
Utickin^ to thj^m like lee<me8« 

9* 
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The hill we had just gained became our rallj-post 
for the remainder of the day, and, notwithstanding 
the odds on the side of the enem j, Ihej were never 
able to wrest it from us. Our force was as well han- 
dled as theirs was badly, so that in the successive ami 
desperate encounters which took place, both in ad- 
vance and in retreat, we were as often to be seen in 
their position as 'they were in ours. 

Beckwith himself Was the life and soul of the fray: 
he had been the successful leader of those who were 
then around him in many a bloody field, and his calm, 
clear, commanding voice was distinctly heard am^d 
the roar of battle, and cheerfully obeyed. He had 
but single companies to oppose^ to the enemy's batta- 
lions; but, strange as it may appear, I saw him twice 
lead successful charges with but two companies of the 
43d, a^inst an advancing mass of the enemy. His 
front, it is true, was equal to theirs, and such was his 
daring, and such the confidence which these hardy 
soldiers had in him, that they went as fiercely to work 
single-hanVled as if the whole army had been at their 
heels. 

Beck with 's manner of command on those occasions 
was nothing more than a familiar sort of conversation 
with the soldier. To give an idea of it I may as well 
mention that in the last charge I saw him make with 
two companies of the 43d, he found himself at once op- 
posed to a fresh column in front, and others advancing 
on both flanks, and, seeing the necessity for irome* 
diate retreat, he called out, '* Now, my lads, we'll just 
go back a little if you please." On hearing which 
evefj man began to run, when he shouted again, '* No, 
no, 1 don't mean that — we are in no hurry — we'll just 
walk quietly back, and you can give them a shot as 
you go along." This was quite enough, and was 
obeyed to the letter-"— the retiring force keeping up a 
destructive fire, and regulating their movements by 
his, as he rode quietly back in the midst of them, con- 
▼ersinff aloud in a cheerful encouraging manner — ^his 
eye alitiie while intently watching the enemy to take 
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advantage of circumstances. A musket-ball had, in 
the mean time, shaved his forehead, and the blood was 
streaming down his countenance, which added not a 
little to tne exciting interest of his appearance. As 
soon as we had got a little way up the face of our hill, 
he called out, " Now, m j men, this will do— let us 
show them our teeth again!" This was obeyed as 
steadily as if the words halt, front, had been given on 
parade, and our Jine was instantly in battle array, 
while Beckwith, shaking his fist in the faces of the ad- 
vancing foe, called out to them, "Now, you rascals, 
.come on here if you dare!" Those he addressed 
showed nd want of courage, but, for awhile, came 
boldly on to the tune of old trousers^* notwithstanding 
the fearful h^voc.we were making in their ranks; but 
they could not screw themselves up the long disputed 
hill-— the 52d (two battalions) had, by this time, come 
into the line ot battle, and were plying them hard on 
the right, while our rifles were peppering them on 
their front and left, and, aK soon as they came near 
enough, another dash by Beckwith, at the head of the 
43d, gave them the coup de grace. The fate of the 
day was now decided— the net whicl> had been wove 
in the morning, and which the state of the weather 
had prevented being brought to a crisis as soon as was 
intended, now began to tighten around them — the 5th 
division crossed by the bridge of Sabugal, and the 3d, 
(I believe,) by a ford to the right — and Reynier, seeing 
no hopes of salvation but by immediate flight, very 
sneedtly betook himself to it, and, I believe, saved all 
tnat dia not fall on the field of battle-'-a piece of good 
fortune of which his conduct that day showed him un* 

r 

* Oldtrou9er9 was a name given by our soldiers to the point 
of war which is beat by the French drummers in advancing to 
the charge. I have, when skirmishing in a wood, and a French 
^csgiment coming up to the relief of the opposing skirmishers* 
often heard the drum long before we saw them, and, on those 
occasions, 6ur riflemen immediately began calling to each otlier^ 
from behind the diflcrent bushes, *< Holloa there! look sharp! 
for hem comes old trooseis?'' 
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4^semiig; for, had not the extraordinary state of the 
weather caused the delays and mistakes which took 
place on our side, he could scarcely hare taken a man 
out of the field. - 

While standing in our last position, awaiting the 
attack in our front, I was much amused in obserying, 
on the opposite height, the approach of our 3d division, 
unnoticea by the enemy— a French column occupied 
the top of idiat seemed to be almost a precipice over- 
lookine the river; but I observed some of the 60th 
rifles clambering up the fitce of it on all fours, and, to 
see their astoni^ment, when they poked their heads 
over the brink, to find themselves within a couple of 
yards of a French column! They, of course, imme- 
diately concealed themselves under the bank; but it 
was curious to observe that they were unseen by the 
enemy, who were imprudent enough either to consider 
themselves secure on that side, or to give all tlieir 
attention to the fi^t goine on between their comrades 
and us; but certain it is &ey allowed the nflemen to 
leather there in formidable numbers. As we advanced 
immediately, the intervening rising gipund prevented 
my seeing what took place, but on crowning the oppo* 
site height, which the French had just evacuated, we 
found, by the bodies on the ground, that they had just 
received a volley from a part of the third division—* 
and one of the most deadly which had been fired that 
day. 

Our cavalry had been astray during the fight, but 
they afterwards made two or three ineffectual attempts 
to break in upon the enemy's line of retreat. 

Immediate! V after the action, we drew op behind 
an old cow-shed, which Lord Wellington occupied 
for a short time, while it poured torrents of rain. Sir 
William Erskine, with some of his horsemen, joined 
tts there, and I heard him say to the" commander-in- 
chief that he claimed no merit for the victory, as it 
beloi^ed alone to Sidney Beckwith! I believe his 
lordship wanted no conjurer to tell him so, uid did 
iimple justice to the combatants, by stating^ in hi9 de*- 
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spatch that '' this was one of the most glorious actions 
that British troops were ever engaged m.*' 

To those accustomed to the vicissitudes of warfare 
it is no less curious to remark the manj miraculous 
escapes from wounds than the recovery from them. 
As an instance of the former, I may observe, that, in 
the course of the action just related, I was addressing 
a passing remark to an officer near me, who, in turn- 
ing round to answer, raised his right foot, and I ob- 
served a grape shot tear up the print which it had but 
that instant left in the mud. As an instance of the 
latter I shall here relate, (though rather misplaced,) 
that, at the storming of Badajos, in April, 1812, one 
of our officers got a musket-ball in the right ear, which 
came out at the back of the neck, and, though after a 
painful illness, he recovered, yet his head got a twist, 
and he was compelled to wear it, looking over the 
right shoulder. At the battle of Waterloo, in 1815, 
(having been upwards of three years with his neck 
awl-y,) he received a shot in the left ear, which came 
out within half an inch of his former wound in the 
back of the neck, and it set his head straight a^ain ! 

This is an anecdote which I should scarcely have 
dared to relate, were it not that, independent of my 
personal knowledse of the facts, the hero of it still 
lives to speak for nimself, residing on his property, in 
Nottinghamshire, alike honoured and respected as a 
civilian, as he was loved and esteemed as a gentle- 
man and a gallant soldier.* 

After the action at Sabugal our brigade was placed 
under cover in the town, and a wild night it proved— 
the lightning flashed— the winds howled — and the 
rains rained. The house occupied by my brother sub 
^nd myself was a two-story one, and floored after tlie 
manner of some of our modern piers, with the boards 
six inches apart, and transferable, if necessary,* to a 
yrider riange, without the trouble of extracting or un- 
screwing nails* 

• Lieutenant Woralcjr, 
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The upper floor, as the most honoured portion, was 
assigned to us, while the first was reserved for the 
accommodation of some ten or a dozen well-starved 
inmates. 

We had scarcely proceeded to dry our clothes, and 
to masticate the lew remaining crumbs of biscuit, 
when we received a deputation from the lower re- 
gions, craving permission to join the mess; but, except- 
ing the scrapings of our haversacks, we had literally 
nothing for ourselves, and were forced to turn a deaf 
ear to their entreaties, for there was no making them 
believe we were as destitute ad we seemed. It was 
one of those cruel scenes to which the seats of war 
alone can furnish parallels, for their wan and wasted 
countenances showed that they were wildly in want* 

The following daj saw Portugal cleared of ite inva- 
ders, and the British standard once more unfurled 
within the Spanish boundary. 

The French army retired behind the Agueda, and 
our division took possession of a portion of its former 
quarters, Fuentes d'Onoro, Gallegos, and Espeja. 
There we enjoyed a few days' repose, of whicn we 
stood in much need, it having been exactly a month 
since we broke up in front of Santarem, and, as the 
foregoing pages show, it was not spent in idleness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Kational Character. Adventures of a pair of leathern Breeches. 
Ditto of a pound of Beef. Showing what the French Gene> 
ml did not do; and a Prayer which he did not piay $ with a 
few random Shots. 

Fu£NT£6y ivhich .was our first resting place, was a 
very handsome village, and every familjr so well 
known to the light division, that no matter into which 
quarter the billet fell, the individual was received as 
an old and approved friend. 

The change from Portugal into Spain, asatluded to 
in my first work, was very striking. In the former the 
monkish cowl seemed even on ordinary occasions to be 
drawn over the face of nature; for though their sun was 
a heavenly one, it shone over a dark and bigotted race; 
and though they were as ripe for mischiefas those of 
more enlightened nations, yet even in that they were 
wofully defective, and their joys seemed often sadly 
miscalled. But at the time 1 speak of, as if to shroud 
every thing in unfathomable gloom, the ravages of the 
enemy had turned thousands of what (to them) were 
happy homes, into as many hells— their domestic 
peace ruined — their houses and furniture fired, and 
every countenance bearing the picture of melancho- 
ly and wan despair. 

Their damsels' cheeks wore no roses, yet did they 
wear soil enough on which to rear thetri. But at the 
same time be it remarked that I quarrel not with the 
countenance, but with the soil, for I am a pale lover 
myself. 

In Spain» on the contrary, health and joy seemed 
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to beam on every coonteDance, and comfort in every 
dwelling. I have observed some writers quarrel with. 
my former statement on this subject, and maintaia 
that though the difference in appearance wad re- 
markable, that so far as regards the article of cleanli- 
ness, the facts were not so. With these, however, 
I must still differ after giving every thing due con- 
sideration. The Portuguese did not assume to be a 
cleanly race, and they were a filthy one in reality. 
The Spaniards did affect to be the former, and I do 
think that they approached it as nearly as may be. 
I allude to the peasantry, for the upper and middling 
classes sink into imfneasurable contempt in the com- 
parison, but their peasantry I still maintain areas fine 
and as cleanly a class as 1 ever saw. Their dress is 
remarkably handsome, and though I can give no opi- 
nion as to the weekly value of soap eipended on their 
manly countenances, yet, in regard to the shirt, which 
is their greatest pride, and neatly embroidered in the 
bosom, according to the position of the .wearer in the 
minds of those on whom that portion of the orna- 
mental devolves, I can vouch for their having shown 
a clean one as often as need be. And though I do 
not feel myself at liberty to enter into the details of 
the dress of their lovely black-eyed damsels, I may 
be permitted to say that it is highly becpming to thera; 
and, in short, I should have some dread of staking 
our national credit by parading the inmates of any 
chance village of our own against a similar one of theirs. 
Their houses too are remarkably neat and cleanly^ 
and would be comfortable were it not for those in- 
defatigable villanous insects that play at a perpetual 
hop, skip, and jump, giving occasional pinches to the 
exposed parts of the inmate; and yet what warm 
country is exempt from them, or something worse. 
Go into boasted America, and so ereat is the liberty 
of all classes there, that what with the hum of the mos- 
cheto above, and the byg below the blanket, the un- 
fortunate wieht, as I can testify, is regularly hum- 
bugged out of his natural repose. As I have taken a 
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trip across the Atlantic for the foregoing example, I 
cannot resist giving an anecdote to show that our 
brethren on that side of the water sometimes haye 9, 
night's rest sacrificed to inesspreasible causes as well 
as natural ones. 

A gentleman at the head of the law there, (not the 
hangman,) told me that in his earlj days, while the 
roads were jet in their infancy, he was in the habit 
of going his circuit on horseback, with nothing but a 
change of linen tacked to his crupper^-that one daj 
he had been overtaken bj a shower of rain before he 
could reach the lonelj cottage, which he had destined 
for his night's repose— and that it interfered mate- 
rially with the barnronj which had hitherto existed 
between him and his leathern breeches,. for he felt un- 
comfortable in them, and he felt uncomfortable out 
of them, arising from the dread that he might never 
be able to get into them again. His landlady, how- 
ever, succeeded in allaying his fears for the moment; 
and having lent him one of her hether garments for 
present use, she finally consigned him to bed, with 
injunctions to sleep undisturbed, for that she would 
take especial care, while they underwent the neces- 
sary fiery ordeal $ that she would put that Within 
which should preserve their capacities undiminished. 

Notwithstanding the satisfactory assurance on the 
part of the dame, a doubt continued still to hang on 
the mind of the man in the petticoat; and as *' the 
mind disturbed denies the body rest," so was every 
attempt of his to close an eye, met by the vision of a 
pair of shrivelled leathers, until at length in a fit of 
feverish excitement he started from his couch deter- 
. mined to know the worst; and throwing open the door 
of the kitchen, he to his no smalt astonishment, be- 
held his leathers not only filled; but well filled too, 
bj'the landlady herself, who there stood in them, 
toasting and turning round and^ round; neither so 
gracefully nor so fast as Taglioni, perhaps, but still 
she kept turning all the same; and it, most probablj, 
was the smoke arising from the lawyer's wet leathers 

10 
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which Tom Moore saw carlingso gracefullj above the 
green elms when be wrote the Woodpecker. 

But to return to the Peninsula. While it. must be 
admitted that the hidalgo's evil is the lesser, I could » 
nevertheless, wish that the good old Spaniard would 
inarch a little more with the spirit of the times; for 
bj the ordinary use of a small-tooth comb, he might 
be enabled to limit his hair hunting to the sports of 
the field. 

The da J after our arrival at Fuentes I was amused 
to hear one of our soldiers describing to a comrade his 
last night's fare in the new quarter. Soon after his 
taking possession of it, three days' rations had been 
served out to him, and his landlady, after recon- 
noitring it for awhile with a wistful eye; at length 
proposed that they should mess together while he re- 
mained in their house, to which he readily assented; 
and, by way of making a fair beginning, he cut off 
about a pound of the beef, which he handed over to 
her, but at the same time allowing her about as much 
play with it as a cat does to a mouse — a precaution 
which he had reason to rejoice in; for he presently 
found it transferred into a kettle then boiling on the 
fire, containing, as he said, thirteen buckets of water» 
in which his pound of beef was floating about like a 
cork in the middle of the oceaiil *• Hilloah, my nice 
woman," says I, " if you and I are to mess together* 
I'll just trouble you to take out twelve buckets and a 
half of that water, and in place thereof, that you will 
be pleased to put in a pound of beef for every month 
which you intend shall keep mine in company — and 
if you choose to give some butter or a slice or two of 
bacon in addition, I shall not object to it, but I'll have 
none of your gammon I" The dispute ended in the 
rifleman's being obliged to fish out his pound of beef 
and keep it under his own protection. 

Our repose in Fuentes was short. The garrison of 
Almeida was blockaded with a fortnight's provision 
only, and two companies of ours under Colonel Ca^ 
meron were immediately despatched to shoot their 
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bullQcks while grazing on the ramparts, nrhich still 
farther contract^ their means of subsistence. 

Ijord Wellington had in the mean time hurried off 
to the«outh,in consequence of the pres^ng importance' 
of the operations of the corps under Marshal Beres- 
ford^ leaving the main armj, for the time being, under 
the command of Sir Brent Bpencer, In the afterpooa 
of the l6th of April we were liastilj ordered under 
arnos, and passing through Oallegos we were halted 
behind a hill an the banks of the Agueda, when we 
found that the movement had been occasioned by the 
passing of a convoj 6f provisions which theT enemy 
vrere attempting to throw into Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
which was at that moment with its escort of two hun- 
dred men shut up in some enclosures of stone walls 
within half a mile of us, surrounded by our dragoons. 

I don't knowliow it happened^ but we were kept 
there inactive for a. couple pf hours with eight thou- 
saod men sendingin summonsesfor them to surrender, 
when a couple of our idle gUns would have sent the 
loose wall about their ears and made them but too 
bappy to be allowed to do so. But as it was, the 
garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo came out and carried theqi 
4>ff triumphantly from under our noses. 

*< There's nae luck about the houses 
There's nae luck ava$ 
There's nae luck about the house, 
yfhca oat gude man's awa." 

This was the most critical period of the whole war; 
fhe destinies not only of England but of Europe hung 
upon it, and all hinged onAhe shoniders of one man, 
.—that fnan was Wcllingtonl I believe there were 
' few even of those who served under him capable of 
knowing, still less of appreciating, the nature of the 
tnaster-mind which there, with God^s assistance, ruled 
all things; for he was not only the head of the army, 
but obliged to descend to the responsibility of every 
jilepartment in it. In th^ different branches of theiir 
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various ^dotieSt be received the oflBicers in charge, as 
ignorant as ^choolboja, and, bj his energy and un- 
wearied perseverance, he made them what they be- 
came—the most renowned army that Europe ever saw. 
Wherever 4ie went at its head, glory followed its ' 
steps — wherever he was not — *l will not say disgrace* 
but something near akin to it ensued; for it is singu- 
lar enough to.remark that, of all the distinguished 
generals who held separate commands in that army 
throughout the war, Lord Hill alone (besides the com- 
mander-in-chief) came out of it with his fame untar- 
nished hy any palpable error. In all his battles. Lord 
Wellington appeared to us never to leave any thing 
to chance. However desperate the undertaking — 
whether suflfering under momentary defeat, or^mpra- 
dently hurried on by partial success — we ever felt 
confident that a redeeming power was at hand, nor 
were we ever deceived. Those only, too, who have 
served under such a master-mind, and one of inferior 
caliber, can appreciate the difference in a physical as 
well as a moral point of view— «for when in the •pre- 
sence of the enemy, under him,, we were never de- 
prived of our personal comforts until prudence ren- 
dered it necessary, and they were always restored to 
lis again at the earliest possible moment. Under the 
temporary command of others we have been deprived 
of our baggage for weeks through the timidity of our 
chief, and without the shadow of necessity; and it is 
astonishing in what a degree the vacillation and want 
of confidence in a commander descends into the dif- 
ferent ranks. ' 
Of all the commanders in that army at the period 
I speak of, none stood more distinguished than he who 
was for the moment our head (the gallant Spencer;) 
and yet, singularly enough, the moment he was left 
to himself, not only his usual daring, but all spirit 
of enterprise seemed to have forsaken him. Witness 
the escape of the French detachment as just relate^i, 
as well as the various subsequent movements under 
him; whereas, within a few days, when in the field of 
Fuentes under Wellington, he was himself again. 
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While halted behind the hill already mentioned, I 

fot my first look at the celebrated Guerilla chief, Don 
ulian Sanchez. He was a middling-sized thick-set 
fellow, with a Spanish complexion, well whiskered 
and mnstached, with glossy black hair, and dressed 
in a hussar uniferro. The peasantry of that part of 
the country used to tell rather a romantic story of the 
cause which induced him to take up arms, — namely, 
that the French had maltreated ana afterwards mur* 
dered his wife and family before his face, besides 
firing his house, (cause enough in all consience,) and 
for which he amply revenged himself; for he became 
the most celebrated throat-cutter in that part of the 
world. His band, when he first took the field, did 
not exceed fifty men, but about the period I speak of 
his ranks had swelled to about fifteen hundred. They 
were a contemptible force in the field; but brave, 
enterprising, and useful in their mountain fastnesses 
•—in cutting off supplies and small detachments. I 
did not see his troops until some time after, when his 
heavy dragoons one day crossed our line of march. 
They afterwards cut a more respectable figure; but 
at that period they looked a regular set of ragamufiins, 
wearing cocked hats with broad white lace round the 
edses5 yellow coats, with many more than button«- 
hoies, and red facings; breeches of various colours 
and no stockings, bat a sort of shoe on the foot with 
a spur attached, and their arms were as various as 
their colours; some with lances, some with carabines, 
and, in short, every one seemed as if he had equipped 
himself in whatever the fortune of war had thrown in 
his way. 

As the battle of Fuentes approached, our life be«> 
came one of perpetuai motion, and when I raised my 
head from its stone pillow in the morning, it was a 
subject of speculation to suess within a league of its 
next resting-place, although we were revolving withr 
in a very limited space. Nothing clings so tenacious- 
ly to my mind as the remembrance of the different 
MOts OB which I have passed a night. Out of si^ 
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years' campaigiung it is probable that I slefit at least 
half the period under the open canopy of heaven, 
(barring latterly a sheet of canvass,) and though more 
than twenty years have since roHed over my head, I 
ftink I could still point out my every resting-place. 

On the night of the Ist of May I was sent frona 
^lameda with thirty riflemen and six dragoons to 
watch a ford of the Agueda. The French held a post 
on the opposite side — but at daylight in the m6rnin|^ 
I found they had disappeared. Seeing a Spanish pea- 
sant descending on the opposite bank— and the nver 
not being fordable to a person on foot^ while its con- 
tinuous roaring thi^ugh its rugged course drowned 
every other voice-*-I detached one of the dragoons, 
who brought him over behind him, and as he told me 
that the French were, at that moment, on the move 
to the lefti I immediately transmitted the informa- 
tion to head Quarters. 1 was soon after ordered to 
join my battalion, which I found lodged in a stubble 
field about half way between Gallegos and Alameda, 
on a piece of rising ground which we had christened 
Krauchenberg's hill, in compliment to that gallant 
captain of German hussars, who, with his single troops 
had made a brilliant and successful charge from it the 
year before on the enemy's advancing horsemen. 

The following night we had gone to bed in the viU 
lage of Espeja, but were called to arms in the middle 
ef it, and took post in the wood behind. 

With the enemy close upon us, our position was 
any thing but a safe one; but, as it included a conical 
hill, which commanded a view of their advance. Lord 
Wellington was anxious to retain it until the last pos- 
sible moment. 

The chief of the German hussars, who covered the 
reconnoitring party, looked rather blank when he 
found, next morning, that the infantry were in the 
act of withdrawing, and tried hard to persuade Beck- 
with to leave two companies of riflemen as a sup- 
port, assuring him that all the cavalry in the world 
wtre unable to harm them in such a cover; but as the 
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cover was, in reality, but^a sprinkling of the Spaniah 
oaks, our chief found it prudent to lend his deaf ear 
to the rei^uest. However, we all event uallj reached 
the position of Fuentes unmolested — ^a piece of good 
lock which we had no riglU to expect, considering the 
militarj character of our adversarieSi and the nature 
of t)ie ground we had to pass over. 

Having been one of the combatants in that cele- 
brated field, and having already ^iven a history of the 
battle such as the £ites decreed,- it only remains with 
me, following the example of other historians, iofa^ 
vour the public with my observations -thereon. 

In the course of my professional career several 
events have occurred to bother my subaltern notions 
en the principles of the art of war, and none more 
than the battle of Fuentes; but to convey a just idea 
of what I mean to advance, it is necessary that I 
should describe the ground, and while those who 
choose, may imagine that they see it sketched by one 
who never before drew any thing but the cork out of 
a bottle, or a month's pay out of the hands of the pay- 
master, others, whose imaginations are not so lively, 
must be contented in supposing themselves standing, 
with an army of thirty thousand men, between the 
streams of the Tourones and Dos Casas, with our 
right resting on Nava d'Aver, and our left on Fort 
Conception, a position extending seven miles. 

The French advanced from Rodrigo with forty-five 
thousand men to relieve their garrison, which we had 
shut up in Almeida, which is in rear of our left — and in 
place of going the straight road to it, through Alame- 
da and Fort Conception, Massena spreads his army 
along our whole front, and finally attacks the most 
distant part of it, (Nava d'Aver.) 

That, I believe, was all strictly according to rule, 
for the purpose of preserving his base of operations; 
but I em labouring to show that it was an occasion oa 
which Massena might and ou^ht to have set every 
role at defiance, for, in possession of a strong fortress 
under his own leoi and another under that of his ad* 
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yersarj, with an army in the field exceeding ours bjr 
a fourth, he ought to have known that no possible 
cast of the dice could have enabled us to do more 
than maintain the blockade— -that, if we gave him a 
defeat it was impossible for us to follow it up, and if 
he defeated us our ruin was almost inevitable-^in 
short, had I been Prince of Essling, I would have 
thrust every thing but my fiehting men under the 
protection of the suns of Rodrigo, and left myself, 
free and unfettereS, to go where I liked, do what £ 
could, and, if need be, to change bases with my ad- 
versary; and it is odd to me if I would not have cut 
such capers as would have astonished the great Duke 
hunself. 

From Fuentes to Alameda, a distance of between 
two and three miles, trusting to the ru^edness of the 
banks of the Dos Casas, the position was nearly ai« 
together upoccupied on our side, and had Massena 
but taken the trouble to wade through that stream as 
often as I had, sometimes for love and sometimes for 
duty, be would have found that it was passable in fiffy 
places— and, as the ground permitted it, had he as- 
sembled twenty thousand infantry there, to be thrust 
over at daylight, and held the rest of his army in 
readiness to pounce upon the wing to be attacked— 
and, had he prayed too, as did the Scottish knight of 
old, (who had more faith in his good sword than in 
the justice of .his cause,) in these words— -''O Lord, 
we all know that the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong, and that, whichever side you 
take, will be sure to win; but if you will, for this 
once, stand aside, and leave us two to fight it out, I 
shall be for ever obliged to you " — be might then 
have commenced the day's work with a tolerable 
prospect of success — for, if half the twenty thousand 
men, on reaching the top of the hill, remained to keep 
the one wing in check, and the remainder turned 
against the flank of the devoted one, while his main 
army took it in front, they would have had good cause 
to feel ashamed of themselves if they did not dispose 
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of it long before human aid could have reached, and 
odd would it have been if the others had not then 
considered it high time to be oflT. 

What alterations Lord Wellington would have 
made in his dispositions had he found himself opposed 
to one who held such fighting views as I do, it is not 
for me to say; but it is evident that he estimated Mas- 
seua at his full value when he persisted in holding 
such an extended position with an inferior army, while 
the other, with his superior force, was satisfied with 
battering a portion of his best regimental* brains out 
against the stone walls about Fuentes, and retiring, 
at last^ without attaining the object of his advance. 

The foregoing reflections will no doubt, to many, 
appear wild; but, with a tolerable knowledge of the 
ground, and of the comparative strength, 1 am not 
the less satisfied that my plan may be often tried with 
success. * 

In speaking of distance, however, it must not be 
forgotten that in war the opposing bodies come to- 
gether with wonderful celerity; for, although soldiers 
do not see so far as severed lovers, who, by trans- 
mitting their looks at each other through the moon or 
some .favoured star, contrive to kill space more quick- 
ly* yet the soldier, who has no great stomach for the 
battle, and sees his enemy in the morning almost out 
of sight, begins to reckon himself secure tor that day, 
must be rather astonished when he finds how soon a 
cannon-ball makes up the difference between them! 

Packenharo, (the gallant Sir Edward,) who was 
ihen adjutant'general, led the bri^de of the third di- 
vision, which restored the battle m the village. He 
came to us immediately after, faint with excitement, 

^ * The most formidable attack there on the 5th was made by 
his most choice troops, and they succeeded in penetrating to 
the hiffh ground behind the church, where they were met by a 
brigade of the 3d division, and routed with gp^at slaughter. 
One of the wounded prisoners pointed out to me the body of a 
captain of grenadiers, (whose name 1 forget,) who ^r»s re« 
nowned in their umy for his daring. 
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vfhert we were standing in reserve, and asked if any 
of&cer could oblige him with some wine or brandy — 
a calabash was unslung for his use, and after taking 
a small sip out of it^ and eulogizing, in the hand- 
somest manner, the conduct of tne troops, he left us 
to renew his exertions wherever they might be want- 
ed. H^ was as gallant a spirit as ever went into afield ! 

Lord Wellington, in those days, (as he was aware,) 
was always designated among the soldiers by the 
name of Old Douro. The morning after the battle, 
the celebrated D. M. of the guards, rode up to a group 
of staff officers, and demanded if any of them had seen 
Beau Douro this morning? His Lordship, who was 
there reclining on the ground in his boat cloak, started 
up, and said, ^* Well! I never knew I was a beau be- 
fore!*' The same morning that officei^ came gallop^ 
ing to us witT) an order— our chief, (Sidney Beckwith,) 
who was never on horse-back except when his duty 
required it, had the greatest horror of the approach 
of a stair officer, who generally came at full speed un- 
til within a yard or two— -seeing M. coming on as 
usual on his nery dark chesnut, he began waving his 
hand for him to stop before he had got within fifty 
yards, and calling out, "Ay, ay, that will do! we'll 
hear all you have got to say auite well enough !"- 

Among the great and goodly names of general ofll-^ 
cer^ which the army-list furnished, it was lamentable 
to see that some were sent from England, to com- 
mands in that army, who were little better than old 
wives,* and who would have been infinitely more at 
home in~ feeding the pigs and the poultry of a farm- 
yard than in furnishing food for powder in the field; 
yet so it was: — the*neglect of such a one to deliver 
an order with which he had been intrusted, lost us 
the fame and the fruits of our victoryj it prevented a 
pliant regiment from occupying the important post 
intendied for it, and it cost that regiment its gallant 

* No dluftion to the last mentioned ofiicer, who was one of 
another stamp. 
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chiefs whose nice sense of honour coold see no way 
of removing the stain which the neglect of his supe- 
rior had cast upon his reputation, than by placing a 
pistol to his own head. ^ His fate was sadlj and deep- 
ly deplored by the whole army. 

As this particular period furnished few occurrences 
to vary the monotony of the hammer-and-too^s sort 
of life we led, 1 shall take advantage of the opportu- 
nity it affords to fire a few random shots ^r the 
amusement of my readers. 



SHOT THE FIRST* 

7%c Duel 

On reaching Paris, after the battle of Waterloo, 
we found Johnny Petit in very bad humour; and that 
three out of every four of the officers in each army 
were not disposed of by private contract, with pistols^ 
and small swords, must be ascribed to our ignorance 
alike of their language and their national method of 
conveying offence; for, in regard to the first, although 
we were aware that the sacre hceuftake and aacrt 
pomme de terre, with which we were constantly sa- 
luted, were not applied compljmentarily, jet as the 
connecting offensive links were lost to most of us, 
these words alone were not looked upon as of a na- 
ture requiring satisfaction; and, with regard to prac- 
tical insults, a favourite one of theirs, as we after- 
wards discovered, was to tread, as if by accident, 
on the toe of the person to be insulted. Now, as 
the natural impulse of the Englishman, on having 
his toe trocTden on, is to make a sort of a{)ology to the 
person who did it, by way of relieving him of a por- 
tion of the embarrassment which he expects to be 
the attendant of such awkwardness, many thousand 
insults of the kind passed unnoticed: — the French- 
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man flattering himself that he had done a bold thipg, 
-—the Englishman a handsome one; whereas, had 
the character of the '. tread been distinctly under- 
stood, it would, no doubt, have been rewarded on the 
spot by our national method — a douse on the cbops ! 
However, be that as ft may, my business is to record 
the resjilt of one in which there was no misunder- 
standing; and, as some one has justly remarked, 
**when people are all of one mind^ it is astonishing 
how well they agree." 

It occurred at an early hour in the morning, at one 
of those seminaries for grown children so common in 
Paris, and the partie;3 (a French officer and one of 
ours) agreed to meet at daylight, which left them but 
brief space for preparation, so that when they arrived 
on the ground, ana their fighting irons were paraded, 
the Frenchman's were found to consist of a brace of 
pocket-pistols, with finger-sized barrels, — while our 
officer had a huge horse pistol, which he had borrowed 
from the quarter- master, and which looked, in the 
eyes of the astonished Frenchman, like a six-pounder, 
tne bore of it being large enough to swallow the 
stocks, locks, and barrels of his brace, with the ball- 
bag and powder-horn into the bargain; and he, there- 
fore, protested vehemently against the propriety of 
exposing himself to such fearful odds, which being 
readily admitted on the other side, they referred the 
decision to a halfpenny Whether they should take al- 
ternate shots witli the large, or one each with the 
small. 

The Fates decreed in favour of the small arms; 
and, the combatants having taking their ground, they 
both fired at a given signal, when the result was that 
the Frenchman's pistol burst, and blew away his fin- 
ger, while our man blew away his ramrod; and as 
tney had no longer the means of continuing the fight, 
they voted that they were a brace of good fellows, 
and after shaking the Frenchman by bis other three 
fingers, our officer accompanied him hornie to break- 
fast. 
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SHOT TfiE SECOND. 

Cannon-Law. 

While stationed, in the province of Artois^ with 
ihe Arm J of Occapation, one of oar soldiers commit- 
ted a most aggravated case of high-waj-robberj upon 
a Frenchwoman, for which he was tried by a court- 
martial, condemned, and suffered death within three 
days. About a fortnight after, when the whole affair 
had nearly been forgotten bj us» tl>e French report 
of the outrage, after having gone through its routine 
of the different official functionaries, made its appear- 
ance at our head-quarters, describing the atrociouft 
nature of ,the offence, and cabling for vengeance on 
the head of the offender. The commander-in-chieP« 
reply was, as usual, short, but to the purpose:— The 
man was hanged for it ten days ago. 



SHOT THE THIRD. 

Civxl Law. 

Whilst on the station mentioned in the foregoing 
anecdote, two of our medical oncers went in a gig, 
on a short tour, in the neighbourhood of our canton- 
mentSj and having unconsciously passed the line of 
demarkation, they were pulled up on their entrance 
into the first town they came to, for the payment of 
the usual toll; but they claimed a right to be exempt- 
ed from it on the score of their being officers of the 
Army of Occupation. The collector of the customs^ 
however, being of a different opinion, and finding his 
oratorical powers thrown away upon them, very pru- 
dently called to his aid one of those, men-at-arms 
with which every village in France is so very consi- 
derately furnished. That functionary, squaring his 
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cocked hat, giving his mustachoes a~ couple of twists, 
aud announcing tiiat he was as brave as a lion, as 
brave as the devil, and sundry other characters of 
noted courage, he, br way of illustration, drew his 
sword, and HMiking half-a-dozen furious strokes at 
the paving stones, made the sparks fly from them like 
Tightning. Seeing that the first half dozen had failed 
to extract the requisite quantity of sous, he was pro- 
ceeding to give half-a-dozen more, but his sword 
broke at the first, and our two knights of the lancet, 
having fewer scruples about surrenderfng to him as 
an unarmed than an armed man, made no farther 
difficulty in accompanying him to the municipal ma- 
gistrate. 

That worthy, after hearing both sides of the case 
with becoming gravity, finally sentenced our two tra- 
vellers to pay for the repairs of the sword which had 
been so courageomly broken in defence of their civic 
rights. 

SHOT THE FOURTH. 

Sword Law. 

At the commencement of the battle of Waterloo, 
three companies of our rifleman held a sand bank, in 
front of the position, and^^breast of La Haye Saint, 
which' we clung to most tenaciously, and it was not 
Until we were stormed in front and turned in botk 
flanks that we finally left it. Previous to doing so, 
however, a French officer rushed out of their ranks 
and made a dash at one of ours, but neglecting the 
prudent precaution of calculating the chances of suc- 
cess before striking the first blow, it cost him his life* 
The officer he stormed happened to be a gigan^c 
highlander about six feet and it half— and, like most 
big men, sfow to wrath, but a fury when roused. 
The Frenchman held that in his hand which was 
well calculated to bring all sizes upon a level-*-a 
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food gmall sword — ^biit as. he had forgotten to put ba 
is spectacles, his first (and last) thrust passed by the 
body and lodged in the highlaader's left arm. 
Saunders' bioed was now up (as well as down) and . 
with our then- small regulation half-moon sabre, b^- 
ter calculated to shave a lady's maid than a French- 
man's head, lie made it descend on the pericranium 
of hia unfortunate adversary with a force which snap- 
ped it at the hilt. Mis next dash was with his fist 
(and the hilt in It) smack in his adversary's face, which 
sent him to%e earthy and though I grieve to record 
it» yet as the truth must be told, I fear me that the^ 
chivalrous Frenchman died an ignominious death, - 
viz, by a kick. But where one's own life is at stakes 
we must not be too particular. 



^HOT THB JFJFT.H. 

Xk)V€ Law. 

Of all the evils with which a sober community can 
be cursed, there is none so great as a guard-house; 
for while the notable house- wife is superintending 
ihe scouring of her kitchen coppers* and the worthy 
citizen is celling his sweets, the daughters are as 
surely to be found lavishing theirs upon their gaudy 
neighbour, while the nursery-maid, standing a story 
liigher, is to be seen sending her regards a step lower 
.p^into the sentry-box. 

Though many years have now passed away, I re? 
member as if but yesterday, my first guard mountings 
is a certain garrison town which shall be nameless. 
After performing the first usual routine of military 
duties, my next was, as a matter of course, to recon'- 
noitre the neighbourhood; for if a house happened to 
be within range of the ofi^cer's beat, he seldom had to 
■look for an adventure in vain,— nor had I on the bc- 
4Cft»on alluded to. The station was in the centre of 
a populous city, the purlieus were genteel, and at th» 
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window of one of thcf opposite houses i soon descried 
a bevy of maidens who seemed to be regarding me 
with no small curiositj. 

Ejes met eyes which looked again, and as afl 
seemed to go merry as a marriage bell, I took oat 
my pencil and motioned as if •! would write, whicfi 
meeting with an approving smile, I straightway in- 
dited an epistle suitable to the occasion, and showing 
it to them when ready, I strolled past the door, where, 
as I expected, I found a fair hand, whu^ seemed to 
belong to nobody, in readiness to receiv^e it. 

In the course of a few minutes I received a note 
from the same mysterious hand, desiring to be in- 
formed for which of the group my last eflftision was 
intended; and though the question was rather n puz- 
zler to a person who had never seen them before, and,, 
even then, too far off to be able to distinguish whether 
their eyes were green or yellow, yet I very judiciously 
requested that my correspondent would accept it on 
her own account. It was arranged accordingly, and 
her next epistle, while it preached prudence and dis- 
cretion, desired that I should come to the door at 
eleven at night, when she would have an opportunity 
of speaking to me. 

It may. be imagined that time ilew on leaden 
wings until the arrival of the appointed hour, when 
proceeding as directed, I found the door ajar, and 
the vision of the hand, now with a body in the back 
ground, beckoning me to enter. Following the in- 
vitation, the door was gently closed, and I was soon 
in a large dimly lighted hall, by the side of my fair 
incognita, with my hand clasped in hers. But ah me! 
I had barely time to unburden myself of a hurricane 
of sighs (enoush to have blown a fire out) and to give 
one chaste salute, when papa's well-known knock 
was heard at the door, and dissolved the charm. 

In an agony of affright my fair friend desired me 
to run up stairs to the first ^anding, and as I valued 
my life, not to stir from it until she should come to 
fetch me. 
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1Slisforti>ne», tbej «fry, seldom come single, and so 
I found it^ for I had scarcely reached the desired 
place when the voice of the sentry thundered, "Gaard* 
turn out!" and conveyed to me the very pleasant in- 
formation that the ^rand rounds approached, while I, 
the officer of the guard, was absent, the captive. of a 
ddamsel. I was in a pfecioog scrape; for, prior to the 
arrival of the other evil^ I held it to be somewhat 
more than doubtful whether I was reserved for a kiss 
or a kick, but the odds were now two to one in favour 
of the latter; for, if I did not find my way outside the 
walls within three quarters of a minute, .it was quite 
certain that If I failed to receij^e what was due to me 
inside the house i should catch it outside, by getting 
Icicked from the service. My case was therefore des- 
perate; and as the voice of papa was still heard af 
the stair-foot and precluded the possibility of bolting 
undetected by the door^ my only atternative was the 
«tair window.. 

The €ekl officer was passing under it as I threw 
«p the sash, and though the distance to the ground 
loomed fearfully long there was no time for delibera- 
tion; but bundling out, and letting myself down by the 
hands a^ far ..as 1 cotild^ 1 took my chance of the re^- 
-mainder, and came down on the pavement with such 
a tremendous clatter that I thought I had been shivered 
to atoms. The noise fortunately startled the field 
officer's horse, «o that it was as much as he could do 
to keep his seat for the moment, which gave mc time 
to gather myself up; when, telling him that* in my 
hurr^ to get to my place before him, [ had stumbled 
against a lamp post and fallen, the affair passed away 
without farther notice; but my achfng bones, for 
many an after-day, would not permit me to forget 
the adventure of that night. 

In my next turn for guard at the same place I got 
a glimpse of my fair friend, and but for once. I saw 
«& my arrival that the family were in marching^ order^ 
and my old acquaintance, the hand, soon after pre- 
sented me with a billet^ announcing their immediate 
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departure for the season, to a distant watering places 
She lamented the accident which she feared had be- 
fallen me, and as she thought it probable that we 
^ould never meet again, she begged that I ^^ould 
forgive and look upon it mereij aa the iMidinage of a 
giddjr girl. 

SHOT THE SIXTH. 

•At a sore subject 

' " Thej who can feel for others' woes should ne'er 
have cause to mourn their own !'' so sayeth the.poet, 
and so should I saj if I saw them feeling; but I have 
found such a marvellous scarcity of those tender- 
hearted subjects on the field of battle, that, in good 
sooth, if the soldier had not a tear to shed for his own 
woes, he stood a very good chance of dying unwept, 
which may either be considered a merry or a dreary 
end, according to the notion of the individual. 

In taking a comparative view of the contorts at- 
tending a sea and land fight, I know not what evils 
our nautical brethren may have to contend against, 
which we have not; but they have this advantage over 
U8~that, whatever may be the- fate of the day, thev 
have their bed and breakfast, and their wounds are 
promptly attended to. This shot, be it observed, is 
especially fired at the wounded. 

When a man is wounded the corps he belongs to 
is generally in action, and cannot spare from the 
ranks the necessary assistance; so that he is obliged 
to be left to the tender mercies of those who folU»w 
after; and they generally pay him the attention due 
to a mad dog, by giving him as wide a berth as they 
possibly can— so that he often lies for days in the 
field without assistance of any kind. 

Those who have nevec witnessed such scenes will be 
loath to believe that men's hearts can get so steeled i 
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but BO it is-^ihe same chance befalls the officer as the 
soldier, and one anecdote will illustrate both. 

At the battle of Yittoria one of our officers was dis- 
abled by a shot through the leg, but having contrived 
to dra^ hifiaself to a road-side, he laid himself down 
there, m the hope that, among the passing thousands, 
some good Samaritan might be found with compas* 
sion enough to bind up his wound, and convey him 
to a place of shelter. 

The rear of a battle is generally a queer place— 
the day is won and loet there a dozen times, unknown 
to the actual combatants — fellows who have never ^ 
seen an enemy in the field, are there to be seen flou-^ 
rishing their drawn swords, and "cutting such fan- 
tastic tricks before high Heaven, as make angels 
weep," while others are flying as if pursued by le- 
gions of demons; and, in short, while every thing is 
going on in front with the order and precision of a 
field-day, in rear every thing is confusion worse con- 
founded. 

When my wounded friend took post on the road« 
side, it was in the midst of a panic amongst the foU 
lowers of the army, caused by an imaginary charge 
of cavalry — he tried in vain, for a length of time, to 
attract the notice of somebody, when his eyes were 
at length regaled by a staff surgeon of his acquain- 
tance, who approached amid the crowd of fugitives, 
and, having no doubt but he would at length receive 
the requisite attention, he hailed him by name as soon 
as he came within reach. The person hailed, polled 
up, with "Ah! my dear fellow, how do you do? I 
hopeyott are not badly hit?" *M can't answer for 
that,'^ replied my friend, ^^all I know is, that my leg 
is bleeding profusely, and until some good-natured 
person dresses it and assists me to remove, here I 
must liei" "Ah! that's right," returned the other, 
*^ keep yourself quiet — this is only an affair of caval- 
ry — so that you may make yourself quite comforta- 
ble," and, clapping spurs to his horse, he was out of 
sight in a momenti 
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The next known character who presented himself 
was a volunteer, at that time attached to the regiment 
— ^an eccentric sort of a gentleman, but one who had 
a great deal of method in his eccentricity-^for, though 
he always went into battle with us, I know not how 
it happened, but no one ever saw him again untii^ it 
was all over — he must have been an especial favour- 
ite of the fickle goddess — for, by his own showing, his 
absence from our part of the battle was always occa- 
sioned by his accidentally falling in with some other 
regiment which had lost all its offices, and, after ral- 
lying aod leading them on to the most brilliant feat 
of Ine day, he, with the modesty becoming a hero« 
left them alone in their glory— in- ignorance of the 
person to whom they owed so much, while he retired 
to his humble position as a volunteerl 

On the occasion referred to, however, in place of 
being at the head of a regiment, and leading them on 
to the front, he was at the head of half a dozen horses^ 
which be bad contrived to scrape together in the field, 
and was lejidiiig them the ether road. As soon as he 
had descried my wounded friend he addressed him as 
did the doctor---was remarkably fflad to see him, and 
hoped he was net badly bit — ^and, having received a^ 
similar reply, he declared that he was. very sorry to 
hear it — very--'** but," added he, *' as you are lying 
th^re, at all events, jperhaps you wil4 be good, enough 
to hold these horses for me until I jreturn, for I know 
where I can get about as many morel" 

Patience had not then ceased to be a virtue~-and« 
lest my readers shoukl think that I am drawing too 
largely oniheirSi I shall rjesume the thread of mjr nar" 
rative* 
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CHAPTER X. 



A bishop's g3Lthertng^.— Yolonteera for a soldier's ^ove, with a 
portndt of the lover. — Burning a bivouac— Old invented 
thrashing machines and baking concerns. — JL flying Padre 
taking a shot flying. 

Soon after the battle of Fuentes Lord Wellington 
was again called to the $outh$ leaving us with a burn- 
ing desire to follow, which was eventually gratified; 
for^ after various coquettish movements between us 
and tbe enemy, which carried us in retreat near to 
Sabugal, we, at length, received an order for the 
south; and, leaving our adversaries to do that which 
might seem best unto them, we were all at once helm 
up for the other side of the Tagus. 

On our way" there we halted a night at Castello, 
Branco, and hearing that the Bishop's garden was 
open for inspection, and well woi^tn the seeing, I , 
went with a brother-officer to reconnoitre it. 

Throughout the country which we had been tra- 
versing for«a season, the ravages .of the contending 
armies had swept the fruits, flowers, and even the 
parejit stems, from the face of the earth, as if such 
things had never been; and it is, therefore, difficult 
to Qonvey an idea of the e;ratification we experienced ^ 
in having our senses again r<pgaled with all that was 
delightful in either, and in admirable order. 

Beauty, in whatever shape it comes before us, is 
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almost irreststible, and the worthy prelate's oranges 
proved quite so; for they looked so brightly yellow 
—so plum ply ripe — ^and the trees groaned with their 
load, as if praying for relief, that with hearts framed 
as ours, so sensitively alive to nature's kindlier feel- 
ings, it was impossible to refuse the appeal. 

Stolen kisses, they say, are the sweetest, and be- 
sides, as there roight have been some impropriety ia 
pressing the oranges to our lips so publicly, we were 
at some loss to provide for their transfer to a suitable 
place, as our dress was pocketless, and fitted as tight 
as a glove; but we contrived to stow away about a 
dozen each in our then sugar-loaf-shaped regimental 
caps, and placing them carefully on the head^ we 
marched off as stiffly as a brace of grenadiers. 

As the devil would have it, however, in traversing 
the palace-hall, we encountered the Bishop himself, 
and as it was necessary that the compliments of the 
reason shofi4d pass between us, it was rather *aA awk- 
ward meeting; I was myself alive to the consequences 
of having more brains above the head than in it, and, 
therefore, confined myself to the stiff soldier's salute; 
but my companion, unluckily, forgot his load, and in 
politely returning the prelate's bow, sent bis cap and 
oranges rolling at his feet, while his faee shone as a 
burnt offering at the same shrine! The Bishop gave 
a benevolent smile* and after very good-naturedly as- 
sisting the youtb to collect the scattered fruit, he po- 
litely wished us a good looming, leaving us not a lit- 
tle ashamed of ourselves, and deeply impressed with 
a sense of his gentlemaa-like demeanour and amiable 
disposition. 

Our third march from Castello Branco brought us 
to Portalegre, where We halted for some days. 

In a former chapter, I have given the Portuffliiese 
.national character, such as I found it generally, — but 
in nature there are few scenes so blank as to have no 
sunny side, and throu^out that kingdom the roman- 
tic little town of Portalegre still dwells the greenest 
spot on memory's waste. 
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Unlike most other places in that devoted land, it 
had escaped the vengefpl visit of their ruthless foe> 
and having, therefore, no fatal remembrance to cast 
its shade over the future, the inhabitants received us- 
as if we had been beings of a superior order, to whom 
they were indebted for all the blessings they enjojed, 
and showered their sweets upon us accordingly. 

In three out of four of my sojourns there, a friend 
and I had the good fortune to be quartered in the 
same house. The family consisted of a mother and 
two daughters, who were vefy good-looking and re- 
markably kind. Our return was ever watched for 
with fh tense interest, and when they could not com- 
mand sufficient influence with the local authorities to 
have the house reserved, they, nevertheless, contrived 
to SGueeKe us inf for when people are in a humour to 
be pleased with each other, small space suffices for 
their accommodation. 

Such uniform kindness on their part, it is unneces- 
sary to say, did not fail to meet a suitable return on 
ours. We had few opportunities of falling in with 
things that were rich and rare, (if I except such 
jewels as those just mentioned,) yet were we always 
stumbling over something or. other; which was care- 
fully preserved for our next happy meeting; and whe- 
ther they were gems or gew-gaws, they were alike 
valued for the sake of the donors. 

The kindness shown by one family to. two particu- 
lar individuals goes, of course, for nothing be^nd 
its value; but the feeling there seemed to be univer-i 

sal. 

Our usual morning's amusement was to vi^sit one 
or other of the convents, and having ascertained the 
names of the different pretty nuns, we had only to 
ring the bell, and request the pleasure of half an 
hour's conversation with one of the prettiest amongst 
them, to have it indulged; and it is curious enough 
that I never yet^asked a nun, or an attendant of a 
nunnery, if she would elope with me» that she did 
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not immediately consent, — and that, too» uncondi- 
tionally. 

My invitations to that effect were not general, but, 
on the contrary, remarkably particular; and to show 
that in accepting it they meant no joke, they invaria- 
bly pointed out the mearts, by telling me that thej 
were strictly watched at that time, but if I returned 
privately, a week or two after the army had passed, 
they could very easily arrange the manner of their 
escape. 

I take no credit to myself for any preference shown, 
for if there be any truth in my lookin$:-glass — and it 
was one of the most flattering I could find— their dis- 
criminating powers would entitle them to small credit 
for any partiality shown to me individually; and while 
it was no compliment, therefore, to me, or to the 
nunnery, it must necessarily be due to nature, as 
showing that the good souls were overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness, and could not say naj 
while they possessed the powers of pleasing: k>r, as 
far as I have compared notes with my companions, 
the feeling seemed to have been general. 

On quitting.Portalegre, we stopped, the next night, 
at Aronches, a small miserable walled town, with 
scarcely a house in* it that would entitle the holder to ^ 
vote on a ten shilling franchise; and on the night fol- 
lowing we went into bivouac, on Monte Reguingb, 
between Gampo Mayor and the Caya, where we re- 
mained a considerable time. We were there, as our 
gallant historian (Napier) tells us, in as judicious, 
but, at the same time, in as desperate a position as 
any that Lord Wellington had held during the war; 
yet, I am free to say, however, that none of us knew 
any thing at all about the matter, and cared still less. 
We there held, as we ever did, the most unbounded 
confidence in our chief, and a confidence in ourselves, 
fed by continued success, which was not to be shaken; 
so that we were at all times ready for any thing, and 
reckless of every thing. The soldiers had become so 
inured to toil and danger that they seemed to have 
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set disease, the elements, and the enemy alike at de- 
fiance. Headachs and heart-aches were unknown 
amongst them, and whether they slept under a roof, 
a tent, or the open skj, or whether they amused 
themselves with a refreshing bath in a stream, or 
amased the enemy with a shot, was aU a matter of 
indifference. I do not eulogize our own men at the 
expense of others, for although the light division stood 
on that particular post alone, our chief confidence 
originated in the hope and belief that everj division 
in the army was animated by the same spirit. 

The day after our taking post at Reguingo, not* 
withstanding my boasted daring, we were put to tbe 
rout b/an unlooked-for enemy, namely, a fire in the 
bivouac; — ^a scorching sun had dried up the herbase, 
and some of the camp-fires communicated with the 
long grass on which we were lodged; the fresh sum- 
mer-breeze wafted the ground flame so rapidly 
through the bivouac that before all the arms and ac- 
coutrements could be removed, many of the men's 
pouches were blown- up, and caused some accidents* 

I believe it is not general I v, ind cannot be too 
well known to military men, that this is a i^easur^ 
which is very often had recourse to by an enemy^ 
(when the wind favours,^ to dislodge a post from a 
field of standing corn or long grass; and tne only way 
to counteract it is, for the officer commanding the 

gost to fire the grass immediately behind him, so that 
y the time the enemy's fire h;is burnt up, his own 
will have gone away in proportion, and left a secure 
place for him to stand on, without losing much 
ground. 

Our bivouac at Monte Reguingo abounded in various 
.venomous reptiles, and it is curious enough to think 
that amongst the thousands of human beings sleep- 
ing in the same bed and at their mercy, one rarely or 
never heard of an injury done by them. 

A -decayed tree full of holes, against which the 
officers of our company had built their straw hut, was 
quite filled with snakes^ and I have often seen fellows 
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three feet long winding theic way through the thatch, ' 
anil voting themselves our companions at all hours; 
but the only inconvenience we experienced was in a 
sort of feeling that w6 would rather have had the hut 
to ourselves. 

One morning, in turmne over a stone, on which 
my head had rested all nignt, I saw a scorpion with 
Ijie tail curled over hi» back looking me fiercely id 
the faeei and though net of much use, I made it « 
rule thereafter to take a kok at the other side of my 
pillow before I went tO' sfeep, whenever I u«ed a 
stone one. 

An officer, in putting on his shoe one morning, 
fpund that he had squeezed a scorpion to death in the 
toe of it. That fellow must have l>een caught nap^ 
pin|, or he certainly would have resisted the io> 
tnider. 

The only thing in the shape of an accident fron» 
reptiles that I remember ever having occurred in our 
regiment was to a soldier who had somehow swallowed 
a lizard. He knew Hot when or how, and the first 
hint he had of the tenement being so occupied, was in 
being troubled with internal pains and spitting of 
blood, which continued fwr man^ months, in spite of 
all the remedies that were administered. But a pow- 
erful emetic eventually caused him to be delivered 
of as ugly a child of the kind as one would wish to 
look at» about three inches long. I believe that Dr. 
Burke, late of the Riflea, has'it still preserved. 

In that neighbourhood I was amused ki observing 
the primitive method adopted by the farmers in thrash- 
ing their corn, — namely, in placing it on a hard pari 
of the public road and driving some bullocks back- 
wards and forwards through it; and for winnowing, 
they tossed it in a sieve and trusted to the winds to^ 
do the needful. Notwithstanding the method, how- 
ever, they contrived to show us good looking bread m 
that part of the world-His white as a confectioner's seed 
cake— and though the devil take such seeds as these 
tons of cows had contrived to grind up with the flour. 
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yet it was something like the cooking on board shipi 
we ought to have been thankfol for the good which 
the gods provided, and asked no questions. 

In July, the breaking up of the assembled armies, 
which had so long menaced us, sent oar division again 
stretching off to the north in pursuit (^ fresh game. 
The weather was so intensely hotr tiiat it was thought 
advisable to perform the greater part. of our marches 
during the night. I can imagine few cases, however^ 
in which a night march can prove in any way advan- 
tageous; for unless the roads are remarkably good, it 
i^eqoires double time to perform them. The men go 
stumbling along half asleep^ and just begin to brighten 
up when their permitted hour of repose arrives. The 
scorching sun, too, murders sleep, and of our ten or 
twelve days' marching on that occasion, I scarcely 
ever slept at all. I have always been of opinion that 
if men who are inured te fatigue are suffered to have 
a decent allowance of repose during the night, that 
you may do what you <like with them during the day, 
let the climate or the weather be what it may. 

I remember having been at that time in posses- 
sion of a small black pony, and like the old man and 
his ass, it might have admitted of a dispute among the 
spectators which of us ought to have carried the other, 
Jbut to do myself justice I rarely put him to the incon- 
venience of carrying any thing beyond my boat-cloak» 
blanket, &c.$ but one mornine before daylight, in 
etumbling along through one of those sleepy marches, 
my charger, following at the length of the bridle-rein, 
all at once shot past me as if 4ie had been fired out of g 
mortar, and went heels over head, throwing a complete 
somerset and upsetting two of the men in his head- 
long career. I looked at the fellow in the utmost as^- 
tonishment to see whether he was in joke or earnest, 
4hinking that I had by accident got hold of one of 
Astley's cast-off's, who was showing me some of his 
old stage tricks; but when he got up, he gave himself 
a shake and went quietly on as usual, so that it must 
Aiave be^n nothing beyond a dreaming caper, seeing 
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that he was not much given to the exhibition of feats 
of agility in his waking moments. 

On reaching our destination in the north, our divi- 
sion took up a more advanced position than before, 
and placed the garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo under 
blockade. 

In the first vilbge we occilpied (Mortiago) the. only 
character worthy of note was a most active half-starved 
curate, whose dut^ it was to marry and to bury every 
body within a wide range, besides performing the 
usual services in sundry chapels in that and the ad* 
joining villages. He was so constantly at a gallop on 
horseback in pursuit of his avocations, that we dubbed 
him the Paart volante (the flying parson.) We 
did there, as in all the Spanish villages the moment 
we took possession, levelled the ground at the end of 
the church, and with wooden bats cut out in the shape 
of rackets, got up something like an apology for that 
active and delightful game. 

Our greatest eniojment there was to catch the Pa- 
dre in one of his leisure moments and to get him to 
join in the amusement, of which he was remarkably 
ibnd, and he was no sooner enlisted, than it became 
the maKcious aim of every one to send the ball against 
his lank ribs. Whenever he saw that it was done in- 
tentionally, however, he made no hesitfftion in shyine 
his bat at the offenderi but he was a good-natured 
soul, as were also his tormentors, so that every thing 
passed off as was intended. 

The Padre in addition to his other accomplish- 
ments was a sportsman, and as he was possessed of a 
pointer dog, (a companion which, as we had more 
mouths than food/ we were obliged to deny our- 
selves,) his company in the field on that account was 
in great request; whatever his feats might have been 
there, however, he generally came off but second 
best. I remember that two of our gentlemen accom- 

ganied him the first day, and when they sprung the 
rst covey, the Padre's bird, out of the three shots, 
was the only one that came to the ground; but not* 
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Withstanding, one of the. officers immediately ran up 
and verjr coolij placed it in his own bag. The Pa- 
dre ran ap too, and stood gaping open-mouthed think- 
ing he had podketed the bird m jdke; however, the 
other went on deliberately loading as if all had been 
right. Mean while, the other (Ac'br coming up, said, 
"Why, S. that was not your bird; it is the raqre's!" 
"My dear sir," he replied, "I know it is not my 
bird, but do you suppose tliat I would allow a fellow 
like that to think that he -had killed a bird? My good 
sir, I would not allow him to suppose for one momenet 
that he had even fired at it !" 
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CHAPTER XL 



Showing how a volunteer may not be what Doctor Johnson 
made him. — A mayor's nest. — Cupping. — ^The Author's 
reasons for punishing the world with a book. And some vo- 
lunteers of Uie right sort. 



When we next changed our quarter we found the 
new one peopled exclusively by old wives and their 
husbands, and, as the enemy were at a distance, we 
should certainly have gone defunct through sheer en- 
nui, had not fortune sent us a fresh volunteer — a re- 
gular *' broth of a boy," from the Emerald Isle, who 
afforded ample scope for the exercise of our mischie- 
vous propensities during our hours of idleness. 

A volunteer — be it known to all who know it not 
—is generally a young man with some pretensions to 
gentility — and while, with some, those pretensions are 
so admirably disguised as to be scarcely visible to the 
naked eye, m others they are conspicuous; but, in ei- 
ther case, they are persons who, bemg without the ne- 
cessary influence to obtain a commission at home, get 
a letter of introduction to the commander of the forces 
in the field, who, if he approves, attaches them to re- 
giments, and, while they are treated as gentlemen 
out of the field, they receive the pay, and do the duty 
of private soldiers in it. In every storming party or 
service of danger, in which any portion of a regiment 
is engaged^ if a volunteer is attached to it, he is ex- 
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pected to make one of the number, and, if a bullet 
does not provide for him in the mean time, he even- 
tually succeeds to the commission of some officer who 
has fallen in action. 

Tommy Dangerfield, the hero of my tale, was, no 
doubt, (as we all are,) the hero of his mother — in 
stature he was middle-sized-s-rather bull shouldered, 
and walked with bent knees — ^his face was a fresh 
good-natured one, but with the usual sinister cast in. 
the eye worn by common Irish country countenances 
— ^in short. Tommy was rather a good-looking, and, 
in reality, not a bad, fellow, and the only mistake 
which he seemed to have made, was in the choice of 
his profession, for which his general appearance and 
his ideas altogether disqualified him — nevertheless, 
had he fallen into other hands, it is possible that he 
might have passetl muster with tolerable repute until 
the termination of the war; but I don't know how it 
was, nor do I know wluether we differed from other 
regiments in the same respect, but our first and most 
uncharitable aim was to aiscover the weak points of 
every fresh arrival, and to attack him through them. 
If he had redeeming qualities, he, of course, came out 
scatheless, but, if not, he was dealt with most unmer* 
cifully. Poor Tommy had none such— -he was weak 
on all sidesj and therefore, went to the wall. 

At the time he joined, we were unusually situated 
with regard to the enemy, for, on ordinary occasions, 
we had their sentries opposite to ours within a few 
hundred yards; but, at tnat period, we had the French 
garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo behind us, with the 59d 
regiment between; while the nearest enemy in our 
front was distant, some ten or twelve miles — ^never- 
theless, our first essay was to impress Tommy with 
a notion that our village was a lortified place, and 
that w« w«re closely blockaded on all sides — and 
it became our daily amusement to form a recon-^ 
noitring party to endeavour to penetrate beyond 
the posts — ^which posts, be it remarked, were held 
by a few of our own men, disguised for the pur- 
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pose, and posted at the otitskirtg of the village-wood. 
Tonamy, tnough not a desperate character, showed no 
want of pluck — ^wherever we went he followed, and 
wherever we fled he led the waj ! 

On the first occasion of the kind we got him on 
horseback, and conducting him through the wood 
until we received the expected volley, we took to 
•our heels in the hope that he would get unseated in 
the flight, but he held on like grim death, and arrived 
In the village with the loss of his cap only. It was, 
howevei*, brought to him in doe time by an old rifle- 
man of the name of Brother wood, wtio had com- 
manded the enemy on that occasion, but who claimed 
peculiar merit in its recovery; and, having taken the 
opportunity of cutting a hole in it as if a ball had 
passed through, he got a dollar for the cut! 

Poor Tommy, from that tiiffe, led the life of the 
devil — he could not show his nose outside hi8> own 
house that he was not fired at — and whenever we 
made up a lar&er party to show him more of the 
world it was only to lead him into farther mischief. 

I was some time after this removed into the left 
wing of our regiment, which belonged to a different 
^brigade, so that I ceased to be a daily witness of his 
torments, though aware that they went on as thereto- 
fore. 

Tommy continued to rub on for a considerable 
time. Death had become busy in our ranks*— -first, by 
the siege and storming of Ciudad Rodrigo,and imme- 
-diately after, by that of Badajos. I had neard little or 
-nothing of him during those stirring events of real 
war — and it was not until the morning after the storm- 
ing of Badajos that he again came under my notice-— 
from having heard that he had been missing the night 
i>efore. I there saw him turn up, like a half-drowlied 
rat, covered with mi^l and wet, which looked very- 
much as if he had passed the night in the inundation, 
adjoining the breach, up to his neck in the water, and 
probably a little deeper at times, when the fire-balls 
were flying thickest! He, nevertheless^ contrived to 
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hold on yet a little longer — one day, (agreeably to 
order,) taking post in the middle of a river, with his 
face towards Ispahan, to watch the enemy in that di- 
rection — and the next day, in conformity with the 
same orders, aoplying to the quarter-master-general 
for a route for nimself and party to go to Kamskatcha 
to recruit, he got so bewildered that he could not dis- 
tinguish between a sbam and a real order, and, at last, 
when in the face of the enemy, in front of Salamanca, 
he absolutely refused to take the duty for which he 
had been ordered, and was consequently obliged to 
cut. 

It was the best thing that could have happened both 
for him and the serrice; for, as I said beU)re, he had 
mistaken his profession, and as he was yet but a youth, 
it is to be hoped that he afterwards stumbled upon the 
right one. 

Atalya, which we now occupied, is a mountain vil- 
lage about half a league in front of the Yadillo. The 
only amusing characters we found in it were the pi^. 
I know not whether any process was resorted to in 
the mornings to entice tnem from their homes to grub 
up the falling acorns from the beautiful little ever- 
green oaks which adorned the hills above, but it was 
a great scene every evening at sunset to go to the top 
oi the village, ana see about five hundred of them 
coming thundering down the face of the mountain at 
full speed, and each galloping in to his own door. 

We had been a considerable time there before we 
discovered that the neighbourhood could furnish metal 
more attractive, but a shooting excursion at last 
brought us acquainted with the Quinta Horquera (I 
think it was called,) a very respectable farm-house, 
situated on a tongue of land formed by the junction 
of another mountain stream with the Vadillo. 

The house itself was nothing out of the common 
run, but its inmates were, for we found it occupied by 
the chief magistrate of Ciudad Rodrigo, with his wife 
and daughter, and two young female relatives. He him- 
self was a stanch friend of his country, and when tho 
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fortress of Rodrigo fell into the hands of the French, 
rather than live in communion with them, he retired 
with his familj to that remote property, in the hope 
that as it was so moch out of tne way he might rest 
there in peace and security until circumstances enabled 
him to resume his position in society as a true and 
loyal Spaniard; but as the sequel will show, he had 
reckoned without his host, for with a British regiment 
in the neighbourhood, and his house filled with young 
ladies he was an unreasonable man to expect peace 
there, and the enemy also bj and by came down upon 
him, as if to prove that his notions of security were 
equally &llacious. 

Don Miguel himself was a splendid ruin of a man 
of three score, of a majestic figure, reglilar features* 
and stern dark Castilian countenance. He was kind 
and amusing withal, for though his own face was for^ 
bidden to snile, yet he seemed to enjoy it in othersi« 
and did all in his power to promote amusement, that 
is, as much as a Spaniard ever does. 

His wife was very tall and very slender — the skin 
of her pale fleshless face fitdng so tight as to make it 
look like a pin-head. She was very passive and very 
good-natured, her other day having Itfng passed by. 

Their only daughter was a woman about twenty- 
eight years of age, with rather a dull pock-pitted 
countenance, and a tall, stout, clumsy figure. She 
had very little of the Spaniard in her composition, 
but was nevertheless a kind good-natured gin. Her 
relatives, however^ were metal of another sort: the 
eldest was a remarkably well made plump little figure^ 
with a fair complexion, natural curly hair, and a face 
full of dimples which showed eternal sunshine; while 
her sister, as opposite as day from night, showed the 
flashing dark eye, sallow complexion, and the light 
sylph-hke figure for which her country-women are so 
remarkable. To look at her was to see a personifica- 
tion of that beautiful description of Byron's in his first 
canta of Childe Harold — 
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'* Yet are Spain's maids no race of Amazon^ 
But formed for all the witching* arts of love !" 

Their house, under the circumstances in which we 
were placed, bNecame an agreeable lounge for manj of 
us for a month or two: for though the sports of the field, 
with the limited means at our disposal, formed our 
daily amusement, we always contrived that it should 
terminate somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Quinta> where we were sure of three thinss — a hearty 
welcome, a dish of conyersation, and another of chest- 
nuts fried in hog's lard, with a glass of aguadente to 
wind up with; which, after the fatigues of the day, 
carried us comfortably home to our more substantial 
repast, with a few little pleasing recollections to dream 
about. 

The French marshal, as if envious of our enjoy- 
mentSy meager as they were, put a sudden stop to 
them* His advance, however, was not so rapid but 
that we were enabled to give our first care towards 
providihs for the safety of our friends of the Quinta, 
by assisting them with the means of transporting them- 
selves to a more remote glen in the mountains^ before 
it was necessary to look to our own, and 



Although the links of love that mom 
Which War's rude liands had asunder torn 



had not been patent ones, yet did it savour somewhat 
of chivalric times when we had been one evening in 
the field in the front of the Quinta sporting with the 
young and the lovely of" the land, as if wars and ru- 
mours of wars were to be heard of no more. 

I say I felt it rather queerish or so, to be spreading 
down "my boat-cloak for a bed in the same field the 
next night, with an enemy in my front, for so it was, 
and to find myself again before daylight next morning, 
from. my cold clay couch, gazing at the wonderful 
comet of 1811, that made such capital claret, and 
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'Wishing that he would wag his fiery tul a little nearer 
to my face, for it was so stiff with hoar frost that I 
dared neither to laugh nor crjr for fear of breaking it. 

We passed jet another night in the same field hal- 
lowed by such opposite recollections; but next day, 
independently of the gathered strength of the enemy 
in our front, we found a fight of some magnitude going 
on behind us, the combat of Elbodon; and our major- 
general, getting alarmed at last at his own tementj, 
found a sleeping place for us, some distance in the rear, 
in a hollow, where none but the comet and its com- 
panions might be indulged with a look« 

Our situation was more than ticklish — with an enemy 
on three sides and an almost impassable mountain on 
the fourth — but starting with the lark next morning 
and |)assing through Robledillo, we happily succeeded 
in joining the army in front of Guinalao m the after- 
noon, to Bie no small delight of his Grace of Welling- 
ton, whose judicious ana daring front with half the 
enemy's numbers, had been our salvation. And it 
must no doubt have been a mortify ine reflection to 
our divisional chief, to find that his obstinacy and dis- 
obedience of orders had not only placed his own di- 
yision, but that of the whole army in such imminent 
peril. 

Marmont had no doubt a laurel-wreath in embryo 
for the following day, but he had allowed his day to 

§0 by; the night was ours and we used it, so that when 
aylight broke, he had nothing* but empty field-work 
to wreak his vengeance on. He followed us along 
the road, with some sharp partial fighting at one or 
two places, and there seemed a probability of his 
coming ^on to the position in which Lord Wellington 
felt dis]k)8ed to give him battle; but a scarcity of pro- 
visions forced him to retrace his steps, and break up 
to a certain extent for the subsistence of his army, 
while our retreat terminated at Soita, which it ap* 
peared was about the spot on which Lord Wellington 
nad determined to make a stand. 
I shall ever remeibber our night at Soita for one 
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thing. The commissariat had been about to destroy 
a cask of rum in the course of that day's retreat, when 
at the merciful intercession of one of mj brother offi- 
cers, it was happily spared and turned over to his safe 
keeping, and he showed himself deserving of the trust, 
for by wonderful dexterity and management, he con- 
trived to get it wheeled along to our resting-place, 
when establishing himself under the awning of a splen- 
did chestnut-tree, he hung out the usual emblem of its 
being the head -quarters of a highland chief— -not for 
the purpose of scaring way-fairers as erst did his fore- 
fathers of yore, to exclude the worthy Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie from the clachan of Aberfoyle — ^but for the more 
hospitable one of inviting them to be partakers, thereof; 
ana need I add that among the many wearers of empty 
calabashes which the chances of war had there assem- 
bled around him, the call was cheerfully responded to, 
and a glorious group very quickly assembled. 

The morrow promised to be a bloody one; but yve 
cared not for the morrow: — "sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof:"— the song and the jest went merrily 
round, and, if the kuth must be told, I believe that 
though we carried our cups to the feast, we all went 
back in them, and with the satisfaction of knowing 
that we had relieved our gallant chieftain of all farther 
care respecting the contents of the cask. 

The enemy liaving withdrawn the same night, we 
retracted our steps, next day, to our former neighbour- 
hood; and thougn we were occasionally stirred up and 
called together by the menacing attitudes of our op- 
ponents, yet we remained the unusually Iod^ period of 
nearly three months without coming again into actual 
contact with them. 

No officer during that time had one fraction to rub 
against another; and when I add that our paunches 
were nearly as empty as our pockets, it will appear 
almost a libel upon common sense to say that we en- 
joyed it; yet so it was,— our very privations were a 
subject of pride and boast to us, and there still con- 
tinued to be an esprit de corps, — a buoyancy of feel- 
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ing animatiAg All, ^hich nothing could quell; we were 
alike ready for the field or for frolic, and* when not 
engaged in the one, went headlong iinto'the other. 

Ah me! when I call to mind that our chief support 
in those days of trial was the anticipated delight of 
recounting those tales in after years, to wondering and 
admiring groups around our domestic hearths, in merry 
England; and when I find that so many of these after 
years have already passed, and that the folks who peo- 
ple these present years, care no more about these dear- 
nought tales of former ones than if they were spinning- 
wheel stories of some •* auld wife ayont the fire;" I 
say it is not only enough to make me inflict them with 
a book, as I have done, but it makes me wish that I 
had it all to do over again; and I think it would be 
"very odd if I would not do exactly as I have done, for 
I knew no happier times, and they were their own 
reward ! 

It is worthy of remark that Lord Wellington, during- 
the time I speak of, had made his arrangepients for 
pouncing upon the devoted fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
with such admirable secrecy, that his preparations 
were not even known to his own army. 

1 remember, about a fortnight before the siege com- 
menced, hearing that some gabions and fascines were 
being made in the neighbourhood, but it was spoken 
of as a sort of sham preparation, intended to keep the 
enemy on the qui vive, as it seemed improbable that 
he would dare to invest a fortress in the face of an 
army which he had not force enough to meet in the 
field, unless on some select position; nor was it until 
the day before we opened the trenches that we became 
quite satisfied that ne was in earnest 

The sieges, stormings, and capture of Ciudad Ro- 
driso and Badajos followed hard on each other's heels; 
ana as I gave a short detail of the operations in my 
former v^ume, it only remains for me now to intro- 
duce such anecdotes and remarks as were there 
omitted. 

The garrison of Ciudad was weak in number, burt 
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bad a superabimdaRt store of ammunition, which was 
served out to us with a liberal hand; jet» curious 
enough, except what was bestowed on the working 
parties, (and that was plentj in all conscience,) the 
greater portion of what was intended for the support- 
ing body was expended in air, for they never seemed 
to nave discovered the true position of the besieging 
force; Mnd though some few of us, Ui the course pT 
^ch night, by icKaiice-shots, got transferred from na- 
tural to eternal sleep, ^t their shells wer^ chiefly 
employed ia the ploiighing-up of a hollow way be^ 
tween two hills, where we were supposed to have 
been, and which they did most effectually at their 
own cost. 

When our turn of duty came for the trenches, 
however, we never had reason to consider ourselves 
neglected, but, on the contrary, could well spare what 
was sent at random. 

I have often heard it disputed whether the most 
daring deeds are done by men of good or bad repute, 
byt I never ielt inclined to give either a preference 
over the other, for I have seea the most /lesperate 
things done bv both. I x^member one day during the 
siege that a shell pitched in the trenches within a few 
ya^s of a noted bad character of the 52d regiment, 
who, rather than iake the trouble of leaping out of 
the trench until it had exploded, went very deliberate- 
ly up, took it in his arms, and pitched it outside, 
obliging those to jump back who had there iaken. 
shelter from it. 

A wild young officer, whose eccentricities and 
death, at Waterloo, were noticed in my former 
volume, was at that time at variance with nis father 
on the subject of pecuniary matters, and in mounting 
the breach, at Ciudad, sword in hand, while both sides 
were falling thick aqd fast, he remarked to a brother^ 
officer alon^ide of him, in his usual jocular way, 
" Egad, if f had my old father here now, I think J 
should be able to bnng him to terms!" 

Ko.thipg >b9V9 the f pirit of dSsring and inherent 
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bravery of the British soldier so much as ia the calling 
for a Dodj of volunteers for any desperate service. 
In other armies, as Napier justlj remarks, the hum- 
blest helmet maj^ catch a beam of glory; but in ours, 
while the subaltern commanding the forlorn hope may- 
look for d'eath or a company, and the field-officer com* 
manding the stormers an additional step by brevet, to 
the other officers and soldiers who volunteer on that 
desperate service, no hope is held out — no reward 
given; and yet there were as many applicants for a 
place in the ranks as if it led to the highest honours' 
and rewards. 

At the stormings of Badajos and St. Sebastian I 
happened to be the adjutant of the regiment, and had 
the selection of the volunteers on those occasions, and 
I remember that there was as much anxiety expressed, 
and as much interest made by all ranks to be ap- 
pointed to the post of honour, as if it had been sinecure 
situations, in place of death-warrants, which I had at 
my disposal. 

For the storming of St. Sebastian, the numbers from 
our battalion were limited to twenty-five; and in se- 
lecting the best characters out of those who offered 
themselves, I rejected an Irishman of the name of 
Burke, who, although he had been on the forlorn hope 
both at Ciudad and Badajos, and was a man of des- 
perate bravery, I knew to be one of those wild un tame- 
able animals that, the moment the place was carried, 
would run into every species of excess. 

The party had been named two days before they 
were called for, and Burke besieged my tent night 
and day, assuring me all the while that unless he was 
suffered to be of the party, the place would not be 
taken ! I was forced at last to yield, after receiving 
an application in his behalf from the officer who was 
to command the party; and he was one of the very 
few of that gallant little band who returned to tell the 
story. • . 

Nor was that voracious appetite for fire-eating con- 
fined to the private soldier, for it extended alike to 
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aU ranks. On the occasioiTjust alluded to, our quota, 
as already stated, was limited to a subaltern's com- 
mand of twentj-five men; and as the post of honour 
iivsas claimed bj the senior lieutenant, (Percival,) it in 
a manner shut the mouths of all the juniors; yet were 
there some whose mouths would not be shut,— one in 
particular (Lieutenant H.) who had already seen 
enough of fighting to satisfy the mind of any reasons- 
able man, for he had stormed and bled at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and lie had stormed at Badajos, not to inen- 
tion his having had his share in many, and not name- 
less battles, which had taken place in the interim; yet 
nothing Vould satisfy him but that he must draw hts 
sword in that also. 

<Our colonel was too heroic a soul himself to check 
a 'feeling of that sort in those under him, and he very 
readily obtained the necessary permission to be a vo^ 
lunteer along with the party. Having settled his 
temporal affairs, namely, willing away his pelisse, 
jacket, two pairs of trousers, and sundry nether gar- 
mentSf*— «na however trifling these bequests may ap* 
pear to-a military youth of the present day, who hap- 
pens to be reconnoitring a merchant tailor's settle- 
ment in St James's Street, yet let me tell him that, 
at the time I speak- of, they were valued as highly as 
if they had been hundreds a year in reversion. 

The prejudice against will^making by soldiers on 
service is so strong, that had H. been a rich man in 
place of a poor one, he must have died on the spot for 
doing what was accounted infinitely more desperate 
than storming a breach; but his poverty seemed to 
have been his salvation, for he was only half killed,*- 
a ball entered under his eye, passed down the roof of 
iixe mouth, through the palate, entered again at the 
collar-bone, and was cut out at the shoulder-blade^ 
He never again returned to his regiment, but I saw 
him some years after, in his native country, (Ireland,) 
in an active situation, and, excepting that he had goU 
ten an ugly mark on his countenance, and his former 
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manly voice had dwindled into a less commanding 
one« he seemed as well as ever I saw him. 

Will- making, as already hinted at, was, in the face 
of the enemy, reckoned the most daring of all daring 
deeds, for the doer was always considered a doomed 
man, and it was but too often verified — ^not but that 
the same fatality must have marked him out without 
it; but so strong was the prejudice generally on that 
subject that many a goodly estate has, in consequence, 

Eassed into what, under other circumstances, would 
ave been forbidden hands. 
On the subject of presentiments of death in going 
into battle, I have known as many instances of falsi- 
fication as verification. To the latter the popular 
feeling natprallj clings as the more interesting of the 
two;. but I am mclined to think that the other would 
preponderate if the account could be justly rendered. 
The officer alluded to may be taken as a specimen of 
the former — he had been my messmate and compa- 
nion at the sieges and stormings of both Ciudad and 
Badajos — and on the morning after the latter, he told 
me that he had had a presentiment that he would have 
fallen the night before, though he had been ashamed 
to confess it sooner — and yet, to his credit be it spoken, 
so far from wishing to avoid, he coveted the post of 
danger — as his duty for that day would have led him 
to the trenches, but he exchanged with another officer, 
on purpose to ensure himself a place in the storm. 

Of my own feelings on the point in consideration, I 
am free to say that, while I have been engaged in fifty 
actions, in wnich I have neither had the time, nor 
taken the trouble to ask myself any questions on the 
subject, but encountered them in whatever humour I 
happened to be— yet, in many others, (the eve of 
pitched battles,) when the risk was imminent, and cer- 
tain that one out of every three must go to the ground, 
I have asked myself the question, " Do I feel like a 
dead man?" but I was invariably answered point 
Imk, " No/'^ And yet must I still look like a su* 
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perstitious character, when I declare that the only 
time that I ever went into action, laboaiing under a 
regular depression of spirits, was on the evening 
on which the musket ball felt mj head at Foz 
d'Aronce. 

But to return to the storming of Ciudad. The mo- 
ment which is the most dangerous to the honour and 
the safety of a British army is that in which they have 
won the place they have assaulted. While outside 
the walls, and linked together by the masie hand of 
discipline, they are heroes-^but once they nave forced 
themselves inside they become demons or lunatics-^ 
for it is difficult to determine which spirit predomi- 
nates. 

To see the two stormin|^ divisions assembled in the 
great square that night, mixed up in a confused mass, 
shooting at each other, and iirins in at different doors 
and windows, without the shadow of a reason, was 
enough to drive any one, who was in possession of his 
senses, road* The prisoners were formed in a line 
on one side of the square^«^unarmed, it is true — ^but, 
on my life, had they made a simultaneous rush for* 
ward, they might have made a second Bergen-op- 
2^om of it — for so absolute was the sway of the de- 
mon of misrule, ^hat half of our men, I verily believe, 
would^have been panic-struck and thrown themselves 
into the arms of death, over the ramparts, to escape 
a danger that either did not exist or might have been 
easily avoided. After calling, and shouting, until I 
was noarse in endeavouring to restore order, and when 
my voice was no longer audible, seeing a soldier 
raising his piece to fire at a window, I came across 
his shoulders with a musket-barrel which I had in my 
hand, and demanded, " What the devil, sir, are you 
firing at?^' to which he answered, " I don't know, 
sir! 1 am firing because every body else is!" 

The storming of a fortress was a new era to the 
British army of that day, and it is not to be wondered 
at if the officers were not fully aliva to th^ responsi* 
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biltty which attaches to them on such an occasion-*— 
but on their conduct every thing hinges — bj judg- 
ment and discretion men may be kept together — but 
once let them loose and they are no longer redeem- 
able. 

I have often lamented that speechifying was at such 
a discount in those days, for, excepting what was 
promulgated in Lord Wellington's orders, which 
were necessarily brief, the subordinates knew nothing 
of the past, present, or the future, until the glimpse 
of an English newspaper som^ months after served to 
enlighten their understandings; but there were eveiy 
day occasions, in which the slightest hint from our 
superiors, as to the probable results, would have led 
to incalculable advantages, and in none more so than 
in the cases now quoted. So far from recommending 
caution, the -chiefof one of the storming divisions is 
grievously belied if he did not grant some special lir 
censes for that particular occasion^ though I am bound 
to say for him that he did all he could to repress them 
when he found the advantage taken. 

Ciudad, being a remote frontier fortress, could 
boast of few persons of any note within its walls— our 
worthy friends of Horquera, (the Alcalde, with his 
family,) were probably the best, and he returned and 
•resumed his official functions as soon as he found that 
the place had reverted to its legal owners — ^his house 
had been a princely one, but was, unfortunately, sir 
tuated behind the great breach, and was blown to 
atoms — so that, for me time being, he was obliged to 
content himself with one more humble—pthough, if I 
may speak as I have felt, I should say not less com- 
fortable, for I contrived to make it my home as often 
as I could find an excuse for so doing — and, as the 
old Proverb goes, " where there is a will there is a 
way," it wfis as often as I could. 

One portion of the ceremony of Spanish hospitality 
was their awaking me about five in the morning to 
Uk^ a cup of chocQlate, made so thick that a tea^spooQ 
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might stand in it, ^ which, with a little crisp brown 
toast, was always administered bj the fair hands of 
one of the damsels, and certes I never could brine' 
myself to consider it an annoyance, however unusual 
^ may seem in this cold land of ours, 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



Vtry ihort, with a few anecdotes still shorter; bat theprineipal 
acton thought t^e scenes long enough. 



After the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, our battalion 
took possession for a time of Ituera, a prettj little 
village on the banks of the Azava* 

It was a delightfal coursing coantrj, abounding in 
hares; and as the chase ia those daja aftbrded m 
^double gratification-^the one present, and the other 
in perspective, (the dinner hour,^ it was always fol- 
lowed with much assiduity. The village, too, hap« 
pened to be within a short ride of Ciudad, so that 
frequent visits to our friends formed an agreeable va- 
riety, and rendered our short sojourn there a seasoii 
of real enjoyment. 

I was much struck, on first entering Spain, in ob- 
serving what appeared to be a gross absurdity in their 
reli|!|ious observances; for whenever one of (hose pro- 
cessions was heard approaching, the girls, no matter 
how they had been employed, immediately ran to the 
window, where, kneeling down, they continued rer 
peating their aves until it had passed, when thej 
jumped up again and were ready for any frolic or 
mischief. « l 

Such was the effect produced inwardly by the out- 

-ward passage of the Hoste^ but it was not until I went 

to Ituera that I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
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fatal resultg of a more familiar visit from those gen- 
tlemen bearing torches and dark lanterns, for they 
certainly seemed to me to put several souls topflight 
before thej w^ere duly prepared for it. 
' One happened to be the landlady of the house in 
vvhich I was quartered, a woman about three score, 
and blind; but she was, nevertheless, as merry as a 
cricket, and used to amuse us over the fire-side in 
the evening, while *^ twisting her rock and her wee 
pickle tow^" in chaunting Malbrook and other ditties 
equally interesting, with a voice which at one time 
might have had a little music in it, but had then de- 
generated into the squeak of a penny trumpet/ 

In her last evening on earth, she had treated as 
with her usual serenade, and seemed^ as likely to live 
a dozen years longer as any one of the group around 
her; but on my return from a field-day next forenoon, 
I met the Padre, the sexton, and their usual accom- 
paniments, marching out of the house to the tune of 
that grave air of theirs; and I saw that farther ques- 
tion was needless, for the tears of the attendant dam- 
sels told me the tale of wo. 

Her sudden departure was to me most unaccounta- 
ble, nor could I ever obtain an explanation beyond 
that she was very aged; that they had sent for the 
Father to comfort her, and now she was happy in the 
keeping of their blessed Virgin. 

There was much weeping and wailing for a day or 
iwo, and her grand -daughter, a tall thin lath of a girl, 
about eleven or twelve years of age, seemed the most 
distressed of the group. It so happened that a few 
days after, an order was promulgated authorizing us 
to fill up our ranks with Spanish recruits, to the ex- 
tent of ten men for each company, and I started off 
to some oi the neighbouring villages, where we were 
well-known, in the hope of being able to pick up some 
good ones. On my return I was rather amused to 
find that the damsel already mentioned, whom I had 
left ten days before bathed in tears, was already a 
blushing bride in the hancTs of a strapping muleteer. 
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While on the subject of those Spanish recrnits, I 
tnaj here remark that we could not persuade the 
countrymen to join us, and it was not until we got 
to Madrid that we succeeded in procuring the pre- 
scribed number for our battalion. Those we got, 
however, were a very inferior sample of the Spaniard, 
and we therefore expected little from them, but to 
their credit be it recorded, they turned out admira- 
bly well*— they were orderly and well-behaved in 
quarters, and thoroughly good in the field; and they 
never went into action that they had not their full 
portion of casualties. 

There were fifty of them originally, and at the close 
of the war, (about a year and a half after,) I thinic 
there were atniut seventeen remaining, and there had 
not been a single desertion from among them. When 
we were leaving the country they received some 
months' gratuitous pay and were discharged, taking 
with them our best wishes, which they richly merited. 

Lord Wellington during the whole of the war kept 
a pack of fox-hounds, and while they contributed not a 
little to the amusement of whatever portion of the 
army happened to be within reach of head -quarters, 
they were to his Lordship valuable in many ways; 
for while he enjoyed the chase as much as any, it gave 
him an opportunity of seeing and conversing with the 
officers of the different departments, and other indivi- 
duals, without attracting the notice of the enemy^s 
emissaries; and the pursuits of that manly exercise, 
too, gave him a better insight into the characters of 
the individuals under him, than he could possiblj 
have acquired by years of acquaintance under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

It is not unusual to meet, in the society of the pre- 
sent day, some old Peninsular trump, with the rank 
very probably of a field officer, and with a face as 
polished, and its upper story as well furnished as the 
figure-head of his sword hilt, gravely asserting that 
all the merit which the Duke of Wellington has ac- 
quired from his victories was due to the troops! And 
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having plundered the Commander-in-Chief of his 
glory, and divided it among the followers, he, as an 
officer of those* same followers, verj coroplacentlj 
claims a field officer's allowance in the division of the 
spoil. 

I would stake all I have in this world that no man 
ever heard such an opinion from the lips of a private 
soldier--! mean a thorough good service one — for the 
ideas of such men are beyond it; and I have ever 
found that their proudest stories relate to the good or 
gallant deeds of those above them. It is impossible, 
therefore, to hear such absurdities advanced by one 
in the rank of an officer, without marvelling by what 
fortuitous piece of luck he, with the military capacity 
of a baggage animal, had contrived to hold his com- 
mission, for he must have been deeply indebted to the 
clemency of those above, and take's the usual method 
of that class of persons, to show his sense thereof, by 
kicking down the ladder by which he ascended. 

Our civil brethren in general are of necessity 
obliged to swallow a considerable portion of whatever 
we choose to place before- them, nut when they meet 
with such a one as I have described they may safely 
calculate that whenever the items of his services can 
be collected, it will be found that his Majesty has 
had a hard bargain! For, knowing, as every one 
does, what the best ship's crew would be afloat in the 
wide world of waters without a master, they may, on 
the same principle, bear in mind that there can nb 
more be an efficient army without a good general, than 
there can be an efficient general without a good army, 
for the one is part and parcel of the other^they can- 
not exist singly ! 

The touching on. the foregoing subject naturally 
obliges me to wander from my narrative to indulge in 
a few professional observations, illustrative not only 
of war, but of its instruments. 

Those unaccustomed to warfare, are apt to imagine 
that a field of battle is a scene of confusion worse 
confounded, but that is a.roistakei for, except on par- 
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ticular oceasioDs, there u in general no noise or con* 
fusion anj thing like what takes place on ordinarjr 
field days in England. I have often seen half the 
number of troops put to death, without half the blus- 
ter and confusion which takes place in a sham fight 
in the Phoenix-Park of Dublin. 

The man who blusters at a field daj is not the roan 
who does it on the field of battle: on the contrary, his 
thoughts there are generally too bis for utterance, 
and he would gladly squeeze himself into a nutshell 
if he could. 1 he man who makes a noise on the field 
of battle is generally a good one, but. all rules have 
their exceptions, for Lli^ve seen one or two thonfiagh 
good ones, who were blusterers in both situations^ 
but it, nevertheless, betrays a weakness in any officer 
who is habitually noisy about trifles, from the simple^ 
fact that when any thing of importance occurs to re- 
quire an extraordinary exertion of lun^, nature can- 
not supply him with the powers requisite to make the 
soldiers understand that it is the consequence of an 
occurrence more serious, than the trifle he was in the 
habit of making a noise about 

In soldiering, as in every thing else, except Bil- 
lingsgate and ballad singing, the cleverest things are . 
done quietly. 

At the storming of the heights of Bera, on the Sth 
of October, 1813, Colonel, now Sir John Colbourne> 
who commanded our second brigade, addressed his 
men before leading them up to the enemy's redoubt, 
with, ^^Now, my lads, we'll just charge up to the edge 
of the ditch, and if we can't get in, we'll stand there 
and fire in*their faces." They charged accordingly, 
the enemy fled from the works, and in following thena 
Op the mountain. Sir John, in rounding a hill, accom- 
panied only by his brigade-major and a few riflemen, 
found that he nad headed a retiring body of about SOO 
of the French, and whispering to his brieade-major to 

fet as many men together as he cou^, be without 
esitation rode boldly up to the enemy^s commander, 
and demanded his sword I , The Frenchman surren- 
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clered it with the usual grace of his countrymen, re- 
questing that the other would bear witness that he 
had conducted himself like a good and valiant sol- 
dier! Sir John answered the appeal with an ap- 
proving nod; for it was no time to refuse bearing wit- 
ness to the valour of 300 men, white thej were in the 
act of surrendering to half a dozen. 

If a body of troops is under fire, and so placed as 
to be unable to return it, the officer commanding 
should make it a rule to keep them constantly on the 
move, BO matter if it is but two side steps to the right 
or one to the front, it alwavs raa^es them believe they 
are doing something, and prevents the mind from 
brooding over a situation which is the most trying of 
any. 

The coolness of an officer in action, if even shown 
in trifles, goes a great way towards maintaining the 
steadiness of the men. At the battle of Waterloo, I 
iieard Sir/ohn LambeK call one of his commanding 
officers to order for repeating his (the general's^ word 
of command, reminding him that when the regiments 
were in contiguous close columns, they ought to take 
it from himself 1 As the brigade was under a terrific 
fire at the time, the notice orsuch a trifling breach of 
rule showed, at ali eveatii, that the gallant general 
was at home} 

In the course of the five dayi^ fighting which took 
place near Bayonne, in December, 1813, a singular 
change of fate, with its consequent interchange of ci- 
vilities, todc place between the commanding officer 
of a French regiment and oae of ours; I forget whe- 
ther it was the 4th or 9th, but I think it was one of 
the regiments of that brigade*-it had been posted 
amongst some enclosures which left both its flanks at 
the mercy of others. 

The fighting at that place had been very severe, 
vrith various success, and while the regiment alluded 
to was hotly engaged in front, a French corps suc- 
ceeded in getting in their rear; when the enemy's 
^Qpim.an4ant advancing to the JE^nglish one^ apologis^ed 
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for troubling him, but begged to point oat that he was ' | 
surrounded, and must consider himself his prisoner 1 
While the British colonel was listening to the morti- 
fjing intelligence, and glancing around to see if no 
hope of escape was left, he observed another body of 
English in the act of compassing the very corps by ' 
which he had been caught; and, returning the French- 
man's salute, begged his pardon for presuming to 
differ with him in opinion, but that he was labouring 
under a mistake, for he (the Frenchman) was, on i\\e 
contrary, his prisoner, pointing in his turn to the 
movement that had taken place while they had been 
disputing the point. As the fact did not admit of a 
doubt, the Frenchman giving a shrug of the shoulders, 
and uttering a lament over the fickleness of the war-* 
l^dessi (juietly surrendered^ 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



Showing rough visiters receiving a rou^ reception. — Some 
living and moving fipecimens thereof. — ^Tulora not such frao 
tions of humanity as is generally believed.— Gentle vimters re- 
ceiving a gentle reception, which ends by showing that two 
shakes joined together sound more melodiously on the heart- 
strings than two hands which shake of their own accord. 



Pass we on to Badajos — to that last, that direful/ 
but glorious night-— the 6th of April — " so fiercely 
fought, so terribly won, so dreadful in all its circuni" 
stances, that posterity can scarcely be expected to 
credit the tale/' 

Any one who has taken the trouble to read and di- 
gest what Napier has said in vindication of the mea- 
sures adopted by Lord Wellington for the subjuga- 
tion of those fortresses in the manner in which it was 
done, must feel satisfied that their 'propriety admits 
of no dispute. But as the want of time rendered it 
necessary to set the arts and sciences at defiance— 
and that, if carried at all, it must have been done 
vrith an extra sacrifice of human life, it will for ever 
remain a matter of opinion at what period of the 
siege the assault should have been made with the best 
prospect of success, and with the least probable loss 
— and such being the case it must be free to everjr 
writer to offer his own ideas. 

14* 
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Lord WellingtoD, at is well known, waited on each 
occasion for open breaches, and was each time suc- 
cessful — so far he did well, and they maj do better 
who can. Colonel Lamarre would have attacked Ba- 
dajos the first night of the siege with better hopes of 
success than on the last, as the sarrison, he sajs, 
would have been less prepared, and the defences not 
so complete. But I differ from him on both positions, 
for, depend upon it, that everj garrison is excessive- 
ly alive forihe first few days after they have been ia- 
vested. And as to defensive preparations, I have 
reason to think that few after ones of consequence 
took place, but those of counteracting the effects of 
our battering guns. 

I am, nevertheless, one of those who would like to 
see the attempt made at an intermediate period. 
Breaches certainly serve the important end of dis* 
Iracting the attention of the garrison, and leading 
them to neglect other assailable points; though, when- 
ever they nave the opportunity of retrenching them, 
as at Badajos, they are undoubtedly the strongest 
parts of the works. I should therefore carry on the 
siege in the usual manner until about the time the 
batteries began to come into operation; and as it might 
then be fairly presumed that the garrison, by the re- 
gular order oi proceedings, would be lulled into a 
notion of temporary security, I should feel monstrous- 
ly incliued to try my luck. If it turned up trumps, 
it might save valuable time and a thousand or two of 
valuable lives. If it failed, the loss would be in pro- 
portion; butit would neither lose time, nor compro- 
mise the result of the siege. 

Colonel Jones, an able writer and an able fighter, 
in his particular department, would have had us do 
what his ^reat guns ought to have done on that me- 
morable night — namely, to have cleared away the de- 
fences on the top of tl\,e breach, which he affirms 
might have been done by the rush of a dense mass of 
troops. But had he been where I was he would have 
seen that there was no scarcity of rushes of dense 
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masses of troops; but, independently of every other 
engine of destruction which human ingenuity could 
invent — thejr were each time met by a dense rush of 
balls, and it is the nature of man to bow before them. 
No dense mass of troops could reach the top of that 
breach. 

Major (then Lieutenant) Johnston, of ours, who 
viras peculiarly calculated for desperate enterprise, 
preceded the forlorn hope, in command of a party car- 
rying ropes, prepared with nooses, to throw over the 
sword blades, as the most likely method of displacing, 
by dragging them down the breach; but he and his 
^hole party were stricken down before one of them 
had sot within throwing distance. 

When an officer, as I have already mentioned, 
with a presentiment of death upon him, resigned a 
safe duty to take a desperate one — when my own ser- 
vant, rather than remain behind, gave up his situa- 
tion and took his place in the ranks^^when another 
man of ours (resolved to win or to die) thrust himself 
beneath the chained sword blades, and there suffered 
the enemy to dash his brains out with the ends of 
their muskets — these, I say, out of as many thousand 
instances of the kind which may be furnished, will 
show that there was no want of daring leaders or des« 
perate followers. 

The defences on the tops of the breaches ought to 
have been cleared away by our batteries before the 
assault commenced. But failing that, I cannot see 
why a couple of six-pounders (or half a dozen) might 
not have been run up along with the storming party, 
to the crest of the glacis. Our battalion took post 
therej and lay about ten minutes unknown to the ene- 
my, and had a few guns been sent along with us, I 
am confident that we could have taken them up with 
equal silence, and had them pointed at the ri^i^ht place 
-7-when, at the time that the storming party com- 
menced operations, a single discharge from each, at 
that range of a few yards, would not only have diS' 
turbed the economy of the sword blades and sand- 
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bags, bat astonished the wigs of those behind them. 
As it was, however, when I visited the breaches next 
rooming, instead of seeing the ruin of a place just 
carried by storm, the whole presented the order and 
regularity of one freshlj prepared to meet it — not a 
sword blade deranged, nor a. sand-bag removed! 

The advance of the fourth division had been de« 
lajed by some accident, and the head of their column 
did not reach the ditch until our first attack had been 
repulsed, and when considerable confusion, conse<- 
quently, prevailed. 

The seventh Fusileers came gallantly on, headed 
by Major , who, though a very little man, shout- 
ed with the lungs of a giant, for the way to be cleared, 
to ** let the royal Fusileers advance!*' Several of 
our officers assisted him in such a laudable under- 
taking; but, in the mean time, a musket-ball found 
its way into some sensitive part, and sent the gallant 
major trundling heels over head among the loose 
stones, shouting to a less heroic tune-awhile his dis- 
tinguished corps went determinedly on, bat with no 
better success than those who had just preceded them» 
for th^ thing was not to be done. 

^ After we had withdrawn from the ditch and re- 
formed the division for a renewal of the attack, (it 
must have been then about two or three o'clock in the 
morning,) some of those on the look-out brought us 
information that the enemy were leaving the breaches, 
and our battalion was instantly moved forward to take 
possession. 

We stole down into the ditch with the same si- 
lence which marked our first advance—an occasional 
explosion or a discharge of musketry continued to be 
heard in distant parts of the works; but in the awful 
charnei pit we were then traversins; to reach the^foot 
of the breach, the only sounds that disturbed the night 
were the moans of the dying, with an occasional 
screech from others suffering under acute agony; 
while ai third class lying there disabled, and alive to 
passing events, on hearing the movement of troops. 
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(though too dark to distinguish them,) began pro- 
xlaimmg their names and regiments, and appealing 
to individual o£Bcers and soldiers of the different 
corps, on whose friendly aid they seemed- to feel 
that thej could rely if they happened to be within 
hearing. 

It was a heart-rending moment to be obliged to 
leave such appeals unheeded; but, though the fate of 
those around might have been ours the next instant, 
our common weal» our honour, and our country's, 
alike demanded that every thing should be sacrificed 
to secure the prize which was now within our grasp; 
and our onward movement was -therefore continued 
into the breach with measured tread and stern si- 
lence, leaving the unfortunate sufferers to doubt whe- 
ther the stone walls around had not been their only 
listeners. 

Once established within the .walls we felt satisfied 
that the town was ours— and, profiting by his experi- 
ence at Ciudad> our commandant (Colonel Cameron) 
took the necessary measures to keep his battalion to- 
gether, so long as the safety of the place could in anjr 
way be compromised— for, knowing the barbarous h« 
cense which soldiers employed in that desperate ser- 
vice claim, and which they will not be denied, he 
addressed them, and promised that they should have 
the same indulgence as others, and that he should not 
insist upon keeping them together longer than was 
absolutely necessary; but he assured them that if any 
man quitted the ranks until he gave permission, he 
woula cause him to be put to death on the spot. 
That had the desired effect until between nine and ten 
o'clock in the morning, when, seeing that the whole 
of the late garrison had been secured and marched 
oflT to Blvas, he again addressed his battalion, and 
thanked them for their conduct throughout; he con« 
eluded with, *^I^ow, my men, you may fall out and 
enjoy yourselves for the remainder of the day, but I 
shall expect to see you all in camp at the usual rolU 
call in the evening!*' 
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When the eyening came, however, in place of the 
usual tattoo report of all present; it was all absent, 
and it could have been wished that the irregularities 
had ended with that evening's report. 

As soon as a glimpse of dajlignt permitted I went 
to take a look at the breach, and there saw a solitary 
figure, with a drawn sword, stalking over the ruins 
and the slain, which, in the gray dawn of morning 
appeared to my astonished eyes like a headless trunk, 
and concluded that it was the ghost of one of the de- 
parted come in search of his earthly remains. I cau- 
tiously approached to take a nearer survey, when I 
found that it was Captain M^Nair, of the 52df with 
his head wrapped in a red handkerchief. 

He told me that he was looking for his cap and his 
Bcabbard, both of which had parted company from him 
in the storm, about that particular spot; but his search 
proved a forlorn hope. I congratulated him that his 
nead had not gone in the cap, as had been the case 
with but too many of our mutual companions on that 
fatal night. 

When our regiment had reformed after the assault 
we found a melancholy list of absent officers, ten of 
whom were doomed never to see it more, and it was 
not until our return to the camp that we learnt the 
fate of all. 

The wounded had found their way or been removed 
to their own tents — the fallen filled a glorious grave 
on the spot where they fell. 

The first tent that I entered was Johnston's, with 
his shattered arm bandaged; he was lying on his boat- 
cloak fast asleep; and, coupling his appearance with 
the recollection of the daring duty he had been called 
on to perform but a few hours before,- in front of the 
forlorn hope, I thought that I had never set my eyes 
on a nobler picture of a soldier* His whole appear- 
ance, even in sleep, showed exactly as it had been in 
the execution of that duty; his spleifUtd figure was 
so disposed that it seemed as if he was taking the first 
step on the breach — his eyebrows were elevated— his 
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nostrils still distended— and, a1tof||ether, he looked as 
if. he woatd clutch the castle in his remaining hand« 
No one could have seen him at that moment without 
sajingt *' There lies a hero!'' ' 

Of the doomed, who still survived, was poor Do- 
nald Mac Pherson, a gigantic highlander of about six 
feet and a half, as.go<MJ a soul as ever lived; in peace 
a lamb— -in war a lion. Donald feared for nolhii^ 
either in- this wOrld or the next; he had been true to 
man and true to his God, and he looked his last hour 
iji the face like a soldier and a Christian! ' 

Donald's final departure from diis life showed him 
a worthy specimen of his country, and his methodical 
arrangements, while thej prove what I have stated^ 
may, at the same time* serve as a model for Joe Hume 
himself, when be comes to cast up his last earthly 
accounts. 

Donald had but an old mare and a portmanteau, 
with its contents, worth about J£15, to leave behind 
him. He took a double inventory of the latter, send- 
ing one to the regiment by post» and giving the other 
in charge of his servant— «^nd paying the said worthy 
his wages up to the. probable day of his death; he gave 
him a conditional order on the paymaster for what- 
ever more might be his due, should he survive beyond 
his time — ^and, if ever man did, he certiiinly quitted 
this world with a clear conscience* 

Poor Donald ! peac« be to thy manes, for thou wert 
one whom memory loves to dwell on! 

It is curious to remark the fatality which attends 
individual officers in warfare. In our regiment there 
were many fine young men who joined us, and fell in 
their first encounter with the enemy; but, amongst 
the old standing dishes, there were some who never, 
by any chance got hit; while others, again, never 
went into action without. 

At the close of the war, when we returned to Eng- 
land, if our battalion did not show symptoms of its 
being a well -shot corps, it is very odd: nor was it to 
be wondered at if the camp-colours were not covered 
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with that precision, nor the salute given with the 

frace usually eipected from a reviewed body, when 
furnish the following account of the ofi&cers com- 
inanding companies'on the day of inspection, viz. 

Beckwith with a cork-leg-*-Pemberton ana Man- 
ners with a shot each in the knee, making thehn as 
stiff as the other's tree one — Loftus Gray with a gash 
in the lip^ and minus a portion of one heel, which 
made him march to the tune of dot and go one- 
Smith with a shot in the ankle — ^Eeles minus a thumb-— 
Johnston, in addition to other shot holes, a stiff elbow, 
which deprived him of the power of disturbing his 
friends as a scratcher of Scotch reels upon the violin 
— Percival with a shot through his lungs. Hope with 
a grape-shot lacerated leg — and George Simmons with 
his riddled body hel^d together by a pair of stays, for 
his was no holyday waist, which natorall v required 
such an appe'ndage lest the burst of a si»h should snap 
it asunder; but one that appertained to a figure 
framed in nature's fittest'mould to *^ brave the battle 
and the breeze!" 

I know not to what particular circumstances British 
tailors were in the first instance indebted, for ranking 
them so low in the scale of humanity; but, as far as 
my knowledge extends, there never was a more tra* 
duced race. Those of our regiment I know were 
among the best soldiers in it, and more frequently 
hit than any, very much to our mortification; for the 
very limited allowance of an officer's campaigning 
baggage left him almost constantly at their mercy for 
the decoration of his outward man; but as the musket- 
balls showed no mercy to them, we could not of 
course expect them to extend it to us. 

Our master-man having at this time got his third 
shot, we deemed it high time to place him on the 
shelf, by confining his operations in the field to the 
baggage guard. So long as we could preserve him 
in a condition to wield the scissors, we luckily dis- 
cdvered that there were minor thimble- plyers ready 
to rally round him, for we should otherwise have been 
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driven sometimea to the extraotxHnary necessity of 
in vadine the nether garments of the ladies ! 

The last night at Badajos had been to the belli- 

Serents such as few had ever seen — ^the next to its 
evoted inhabitants ~was such as none would ever 
wish to see again 5 for there was no sanctuary with* 
in its walls. 

I was conversing with a fflend the day after, at the 
door of his tent, when we observed two ladies coming 
from the city, who made directly towards us; they 
seemed both young, and when they came near, the 
elder of the two threw back her mantilla to address 
us, showing a remarkably handsome figure, with fine 
features; hut her sallow, sun«burut, and care-worn, 
though still youthful countenance, showed that in her, 
*' The time for tender thoughts and soft endearments 
had fled awaj and gone*" 

She at once addressed us in that confident heroic 
manner so characteristic of the high-bred Spanish 
maiden, told us who they were, the last of an ancient 
and honourable house* and referred to an officer high 
in rank in our army, who had been quartered there 
in the days of her prosperity, f9r the truth of her tale* 

Her husband, she said, was a Spanish officer in a 
distant part of the kingdom; he might or he might not 
still be living. But yesterday, she and this her young 
sister were able to live in affluence and in a hand- 
some house— to-day, they knew not where to lay their 
heads — where to get a change of raiment, or a morsel 
of bread. Her house, she said, was a wreck, and, to 
show the indignities to which they had been subjected, 
she pointed to where the blood was still trickling 
down their necks, caused by the wrenching of their 
ear-rings through the %8h, by the hands of worse 
than savages, who would not take the trouble to un- 
clasp them 1 

For herself, she said, she cared not; but for the 
agitated, and almost unconscious maiden by her side, 
.whom she had but lately received over from the 
hands of her conventual iostructresseSf ahe was in 

15 
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despair, and knew not what to do; and that in the 
rapine and ruin which was at that moment desolating 
the city» she saw no security for her but the seemingly 
indelicate one she had adopted, of coming to the camp 
and throwing themselves upon the protection of any 
British officer who would afford it; and so great, she 
said, was her faith in our national character, that she 
knew the appeal would not be made in vain, nor4he 
confidence abused. Nor was it made in vaini nor 
could it be abused, for she stood by the side of an 
angel!— ^A being more transcendently lovely I had 
never before seen — one more amiable I have nevep 
yet known! 

Fourteen summers had not yet pas^. over her 
youthful countenance, which was of a delicate fresh- 
ness, more English than Spanish — ^her face, though 
not perhaps rigidly beautiful, was nevertheless so re- 
markably handsome, and so irresistibly attractive, 
surmounting a figure cast in nature's fairest mould, 
that to look at her was to love her — ^and I did love 
her; but I never told my love, and in the mean time 
another, and a more impudent fellow stepped in and 
^won her! but yet I was happy-^for in him she found 
Buch a one as her loveliness and her misfortunes 
claimed — a man of honour, and a husband in everj 
way worthy of her! 

That a being so young, so lovely, so interesting, 

Iust emancipated from the gloom of a convent, un- 
knowing of the world and to the world unknown, 
should thus have been wrecked on a sea of troubles, 
and thrown on the mercy of strangers under circum* 
stances so dreadful, so uncontrollable, and not to 
have sunk to rise no more, roust be the wonder of 
every one. Yet from the mctinent she was thrown ob 
her own resources, her star was in the ascendant* 

Guided by a just sense of rectitude, an innate pu- 
rity of mind, a singleness of purpose which defied 
malice, and a soul that soared above circumstances, 
she became alike the adored of the camp and of the. 
drawing-jjramy and eventually the adnaired as6<H 
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date of princes. She yet lives, iti the affections ef 
her gallant husband in an elevated situation in life, a 
pattern to her «ex, and the every body's beau ideal 
of what a wife should be. 

My reader will perhaps bear with me on this sub- 
ject yet a little longer. 

Thrown upon each other's acquaintance in a man- 
ner so interesting^ it is not to be wondered at that she 
and I conceived a friendshtp for each other, which 
has proved as lasting as our lives— -a friendship which. 
,was cemented by after circumstances so singularly 
romantic, that imagination may scarcely picture them ! 
The friendship of man is one thing — (he friendship of 
woman another; and those only who have been on 
the theatre of fierce warfare, and knowing that such. 
a being was on the spot^ watching 'with earnest aad 
unceasing solicitude over his safety^ alike with those 
most dear to her, can fully appreciate the additional 
value which it gia^es to ene^s existence.. 

About a year after we tiecame acquainted, I re- 
member that our battalion was one day moving down 
to battle, and had occasion to pass by the lone coaa- 
<ry-house in which she had been lodged. 

The situation was so near to the outposts* and a 
battle certain, I concluded that «he mast ere then 
have been removed to a place of greater security, 
and, big with the thought -of coming events, I scarce- 
ly even looked at it as we rolled along; but just as I 
had passed the door, I found my hand suddenly 
grasped in hers-^she gave it a gentle pressure, and 
without uttering a word had rushed back into the 
house asain, almost before i could see to whom I was 
indebted for a kindness so unexpected and so grati- 
fying. 

My mind had the moment before been sternly oc- 
cupied in calculating the difference which it makes in 
a man's future prospects— 4ai« lei Ming or bein^ killed, 
when '* a change at once came o'er, the spirit of the 
dream," and throughottt iYie remainder of that long; 
and trying day« I £St a UghUiess x)f heart and buoj- 
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anej of spirit which, in such a situation, was no less 
new than deli^tful. 

I never, until then, felt so forciblj- the beaotifol 
description of Fitz James's expression of feeling, af« 
ter his leave-taking of Helen under somewhat simi- 
lar circumstances:— 

<( And after oft the knight would saj, 
^ That not when prize of festal day. 

Was dealt him by the brightest fair 
That e'er wore jewel in her hair, 
80 highly did his bosom swell* 
As i^t that wple« mute^ fareweU^^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Specimens of target-practice, in whidi markers ma^ become 
marked men. — A grave anecdote, showing how "some men 
have honours thrust upon them." — A liae drawn between 
man and. beast — ^Lines drawn between regiments, and shdW" 
ing how credit may .not be gained by losing what they are 
made of.-— Aristocratic. —Dedicatic— -Dissertation on ad- 
vanced guards, and desertion of knapsack^ showing that 
*«the greaiaer haste tlie worse speed.*' 

With discipline restored, Badajos secured, and 
the French relieving army gone to the right aboutt 
we found ourselves once more transferred to the 
North. 

Marniont had, during our absence, thrown awajr 
much valuable time in cutting some unmeaning vaga- 
ries before the Portuguese mditia, which, happily for 
us, he might have spent more profitably; and now that 
we approached him, he fell back upon Salamanca* 
leaving us to take quiet possession of our former can- 
tonments. 

Lord Wellington had thus, by a foresight almost 
superhuman, and bj a rapidity of execution equal to 
the conception, succeeded in snatching the two fron- 
tier fortresses out of the enemy's hanJs in the face of 
their superior armies, it gave him a double set of keys 
for the security of rescued Portu^l, and left his 
victorious army free and unfettered Tor the field. 

We had been on the watch lx>ng enough, with the 
enemy before, beside, and around us^ but it had now 
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become tiieir tarn to look out for squalls, and by and 
by they caught it — ^but in the mean while we were 
lalowM to haye some respite after the extraordinary 
fii&ues of the past. 

Spring had by that time furnished the face of nature 
with her annual suit of regimentals, (I wish it had 
done as much for us,) our pretty little village stood 
basking in the sun*shine of the plain, whil^ the sur- 
rounding forest courted the lovers of solitude to re- 
pose wi&in its shady bosom. There the nightingale 
and the bee-bird made love to their mates — and there . 
tqp the wolf made love to his meat, for which he pre- 
ferred the hind-quarter of a living horse, but failing 
that, he did not despise a slice from a mule or a 
donkey. 

Nature seemed to have intended that region as the 
abo&e of rural tranquillity, but man had doomed it 
otherwise. The white tent rearing its fiery top among 
the green leaves of the forest — the war-steeti career- 
ing on the plains— the voice of the trumpet for the 
bleat of the lamb— and the sharp clans of the rifle 
with its thousand echoes reverberating trom the rocks 
at target-practice, were none of them in keeping with 
the scene; so that the nightin^le was fain to hush its 
melody, and the wolf his howl, until a change of cir- - 
cumstances should restore him to his former sinecure 
of head ranger. 

The actors on that busy scene too continued to be 
wild and reckless as their occupation, their lives had 
been so long in perpetual jeopardy that they now held 
them of very little value. A rifleman one day in 
marking the target, went behind to fix it more stea- 
dily; another, who did not observe him go there, sent 
a ball through, which must have passed within a hair's 
breadth of the marker, but the only notice he took 
was to poke his head from behind, and thundering 
out, *' nilloah there, do you mean to shoot us?" went 
on with his work as if it had been nothing. 

Whilst on the subject of rifle-shootiog, and think- 
ing of the late Indian exhibition of its nicety on the 
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London stage, it reminds me that the late Colonel 
Wade, and one of the privates of our second battalion, 
were in the haWt of holding the target for each other 
at the distance of 200 jards. 

I cannot think of those dajs without reflecting on 
the mutability of human life, and the chances and 
changes which man is heir to. For, to think that I, 
who had so many years been the sleeping and waking 
companion of dead men's bones, and not only ac- 
customed to hold them valueless, but often to curse 
the chance " which brought them between the wind 
and mj nobilityj" I say that, under such circum- 
stances, to thiiA I should e'er have stood the chance 
of djing the death of a body snatcher, is to me asto* 
nishmg, and would show, even without any scriptural 
aiithority, « that in the midst of life we are in death,'* 
for so it was. 

Some years after, I was on my way from Ireland 
to Scotland, when I was taken seriously ill at Belfast. 
After being confined to bed several days in a hotel 
there, and not getting better, I became anxious to 
reach home, and had myself conyeyed on board a 
steam-boat which was on the point of sailing. 

I had been but a few minutes in bed when I heard 
a confused noise about the boat; but I was in a low 
listless niood, dead to every thing but a feeling of su* 
preme misery, uirtil my cabin-door was opened, and 
the ugly faces of several legal understrappers pro- 
truded themselves, and began to reconnoitre nie with 
a strong sinister expression; I was dead even to that, 
but when they at length explained, that in searching 
the luggage of the passengers, they had found a de- 
funct gentleman in one of the boxes, and as he be- 
longed to nobody out of bed, he must naturally be the 
property of the only one in it, viz: myself I a very 
reasonable inference, at which I found it hi»h time to 
stir myself, the more particularly as the intimation was 
accompanied by an invitation to visit the police-office. 

My unshaved countenance worn^down to a most 
cadaverous hue with several days' intense suffering, 
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was bat ill calculated to bear me out in aasertiong to 
the contrarj; but having some documentary evidence 
to show who I was, and^ seeing too that 1 was reallv 
the invalid which they thought I had only affected, 
they went away quite satisfied. Notjso, however, 
the mob without, who insisted on being allowed to 
judge for themselves, so that theofl&cers were obliged 
to return and beg of me to show myself at the cabin 
window to pacify them. 

There is no doubt but I must at that time, have 
borne a much stronger resemblance to the gentleman 
in the box, than to the gentlemnn proprietor; but to 
show the justice and discrimination <^ mobites, I had 
no sooner exhibited my countenance such as it was, 
than half of them shouted that they knew me to be 
the man, and demanded that I should be handed over 
to them; and had there not been some of the family of 
the hotel fortunately on board seeing their friends off, 
who vouched for my authenticity, and for my having 
been in bed in their house ever since I came to town, 
there is little doubt but they would have made a sub- 

ject of me. 

Returning from this grave anecdote to the seat of 
war, 1 pass on to the assembling of the army in front 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, preparatory to the advance upon 
Salamanoa. 

Our last assemblage on the same spot was to visit 
the walls of that fortress with the thunder of our ar- 
tillery, and haying, by the force of such persuasive 
arguments, succeedeji in converting them into friends, 
in whom, with confidence, we might rely in the 
hour of need« we were now about to bid them and 
our peasant associates an adieu, with a fervent wish 
on our part that it might be a final one, while witli 
joy we looked forward to the brightening prospect 
which seemed to- promise us an opportunity of diving 
a little deeper into their land of romance tnan we had 
yet done. 

Division after division of our iron framed warriors 
ffuccessivel J arrived, and took possession of the rugged 
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banks of the Agueda, in gallant arraj and in gayer 
shape than formerly, for in our first campaigns the 
canopy of heaven had been our only covering, and 
our walking on two legs, clothed in rags, the only 
distinction between us and the wild beast of the forest 
—whereas, we were now indulged in the before un- 
heard of luxury of a tent — three being allowed to the 
soldiers of each company, and one to the officers. 

There is nothing on earth so splendid — nothing so 
amusing to a military soul ^as this assembling of an 
•army for active service^^to see fifty thousand men 
all actuated by one common spirit of enterprise, and 
the cause their country's! And to see the manner, 
too, in which it acts on the national characters en- 
listed in it — the grave-looking, but merry-hearted 
Snglishman — ^the canny, cautious^ and calculating 
Scotchman, and the devil-may-care nonchalance of 
the Irish. 

I should always prefer to serve in a mixed corps, 
but I love to see a national one— >for while the natives 
of the three amalgamate well, and make, generally 
speaking, the most steady, there is, nevertheless, an 
esprit about a national one which cannot fail to 
please. * 

Nothing oecasions so much controversy in civil life 
as the comparative merits of those same corps — the 
Scotchman claiming every victory in behalt of his 
countrymen, and the Irishman being no less vora« 
cious — ^sothat the unfortunate English regiments, who 
furnish more food for powder than both put together, 
are thus left to fight and die unhonoured. 

Those who know no better, naturally enough 
award the greatest glory to the greatest sufl^rers; but 
that is no true criterion — for great loss in battle, in 
place of being a proof of superior valour and disci- 
. pline, is not unfrequently Qccasione*d by a want of th^ 
latter essential. 

The proudest trophy which the commanding officer 
of a regiment can ever acquire is the credit of having 
done a brilliant deed with little losa«-and although 
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there are many instances in which thej may justly 
boast of such misfortunes — witness the .fifty-seventh 
at Albuera, the twenty -seventh at Waterloo, and a 
hundred similar qases, in which they nearly all pe- 
rished on the spot they were ordered to defend, yet 
I am of opinion, that if the sentiments of old service 
officers could be gathered, it would be found among a 
majority, that their proudest regimental days were 
not those on which they had suffered most. 

National regiments nave, perhaps, a greater esprit 
de corps -generally, than th^ majority of mixed ones;- 
but in action they are more apt to be carried away by 
some sudden burst of undisciplined valour, as Napier 
would have it, to the great danger of themselves and 
others. 

An Irishman, after the battle of Vimiera, in wri** 
ting home to his friends, said, " We chained them 
over fifteen leagues of country, we never waited for 
the word of command, for we were all Irish I" And 
I think I could furnish a Highland anecdote or two 
of a similar tendency. 

In the present day, the crack national regiments, 
officered as they are with their share of the elite of 
their country's youth, are not to be surpassed — ^but in 
war time I have never considered a crack national re- 
giment e(jual to a cracked mixed one. 

The Irishman seems* sworn never to drink water 
when he can get whisky, unless he likes it better — 
the Scotch man« for a soldier, sometimes shows too 
much of the lawyeri— the Englishman, too, has his 
besetting sin— but by mixing the three in due pro- 
portions, the evils are found to counteract each 
other. As regards personal bravery there is not a 
choice among them — ^and for the making of a perfect 
reeiment, I should, therefore, prescribe one-half Eng- 
lish, and of Irish &nd Scotch a quarter each. Yet, as 
I said before, I hrve to see a national corps, and hope 
never to see a British army without them. 

With regard to officers, I think I mentioned before 
that in war we had but a slender sprinkling of the 
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aristocracy among us. The reason I consider a very 
sensible one, for whiktever maj b^ the sins with whicn 
they have, at different times, been charged, the want 
of pluck has never been reckoned among the number. 
But as there never was any scarcity of officers {6r the 
field, and conseiquently their country did not demand 
the sacrifice — they may very conscientiously statid 
Acquitted for not going abroad, to fight and be starved 
when they could live at home in peace and plenty. 

1 have often lamented, however, that a greater num- 
ber had not been induced to try their fortunes on the 
tented field, for I have ever found that their presence 
and example tended to correct many existing evils. 
How it should have happened I leave to others, but I 
have rarely known one who was not beloved by those 
under him. They were tioi better officers, nor were 
they better or braver men than the soldiers of for- 
tune,* with which they were mingled; but there was 
a d^ree of refinement in all their actions, even in 
mischief, which commanded the respect of the sol'- 
diers, while those who had been framed in rougher 
moulds, and left unpolished, were sometimes obliged 
to have recourse to harsh measures to enforce it. The 
example was, therefore, invaluable for its tendency to 
show that habitual severity was not a necessary in- 
gredient in the art of governing — and, however indi- 
viduals may afi*ect to despise and condemn the higher 
orders, it is often because they feel that they sink in 
the comparison, and thus it is that they will ever have 
their cringers and imitators even among their abusers. 

I have, -without permission, taken the liberty of de- 
dicating this volume to one of their numbert — ^not be- 
cause he is one of them, but that he is what I have 
found him — a nobleman! I dedicate it to him, be- 
cause, though personally unacquainted, I knew and 
admired him in war, as one of the most able and 
splendid assistants of the illustrious chief with whom 
he served — and, " though poor the offering be," I de- 

* Meaning^ soldiers of no fortune. 

I MajoGeneral Loid Fitzroy Somerset 
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dicate it to him in gratitude, that with no other re- 
commendation tlian mj public services, I have ever 
since the war experience^ at his hands a degree of 
consideration ana kindness which none but a great 
and a good man could have known how to offer* 

It may appear to my reader that I have no small 
share of personal vanity to gratify in making this an- 
nouncement, and I own it. I am proud that 1 should 
have been thought deserving; of his lordship's notice, 
but I am still prouder that it is in my power to give 
myself as an example that men of rank in office are 
not all of them the heartless beings which many try to 
make them appear. 

With the army assembled, and«the baggage laden 
on a fine May morning, I shall place every infantry 
man on his legs, the dragoon in his saddle, and the 
followers on their donkeys, starting the whole caval- 
cade off on the high road to Salamanca, which, being 
a very uninteresting one, and without a shot to enliven 
the several days' march, I shall take advantage of the 
opportunity it affords to treat my young military 
readers to a dissertation on advanced guards — for we 
have been so long at peace that the customs of war in 
the like cases are liable tolse forgotten, unless rubbed 
into existence from time to time by some such old 
foggy as I am, and for which posterity can never feel 
sufficiently thankful, as to see our army taking the 
field with the advanced guard on a plain, prescribed 
by the book of regulations^ would bring every old 
soldier to what I for one am not prepared for-— a pre- 
mature end; as however well the said advanced guard 
may be calculated to find birds' nests in a barrack 
square or on a common parade, in the field it would 
worry an army to death. 

In the first place, if a plain is an honest plain, it re« 
quires no advanced guard, for a man's eyes are not 
Worth preseiTing if they cannot help him to see three 
or four miles all round about^— but there is no such 
thing as a plain any where. Look at the plains of 
Salamanca, where you may fancy that you see fifty 
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miles straisht on end withoni so mach as a wart on 
the face of nature, as bie as a mole hill; yet .within 
ever^ league or two jou find yourself descending into 
a ravine a couple of miles deep, taking half a oaj to 
regain the plain on the opposite side, within a couple 
of stones' throw of where jou were. 

In place of harassing the men with perpetual flank 
patrols, blistering their feet over the loose stones with 
shoes full of sand, and expending their valuable wind, 
which is so much wanted towards the end of the day, 
in scrambliqg over uneven ground, let me recommend 
the advanced guard to confine itself to the high road 
until patrolling becomes necessary, which, in a forest, 
will be from the time they enter- until they leave it, 
unless they can trust to the information that the enemy 
are otherwise engaged. And in the open country 
every officer commanding a re^ment, troop, or com7 
pany, who has got half a military eye in his head, 
will readily see when it is advisable to send a patrol 
to examine any particular ground | and in so doing; his 
best guide is to remember the amount of the rorce 
which he covers; for while he knows thatHhe numbers 
necessary to surprise an army of fifty thousand men 
cannot be conveniently crammed within the compass 
of a nut-shell, he must, on the other hand, remember 
that there are few countries which do not afford an 
ambuscade for five or ten thousand— -er^o, if there be 
any truth in Cocker, the man covering five thousand 
men must look exactly ten times sharper than the 
man who covers fif^ thousand. 

With an army of rough and ready materials such 
as ours had now become, the usual precautions were 
scarcely necessary, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the foe, for they had by this time discovered that 
it was more easy to find than to get rid of us; but 
they ought, nevertheless, to be stricdy observed at all 
times, unless there are good and sufficient reasons 
why they need not. 

In an open country a few squadrons of dragoons 
•hoved well to the front will procure every necessarr 
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information; but, in a close country, I hold the follow* 
ing to be the best advanced euard. 

Ist. A subaltern with twelve hussars, throwine two 
of them a hundred jards in front, and four at fittj. 

2d. A section of' riflemen or light infantry at fifty 
yards. 

'3d. The other three sections of the company at fifty 
yards. 

4th. Four companies of li^t infantir at a hundred 
yards, with commumcating files, and followed close- 
ly by two pieces of horse artillery, and a squadron of 
araeoons. 

On falling in with the enemy, the advanced videttes 
will fire off their carabines to announce it, and if their 
opponents fall back they will continue their onward 
movement. If they do not, the intermediate four will 
join them, and try the result of a shot each; when, if 
the enemy still remain, it shows that they decline 
taking a civil hint, which, if they are infantry, they 
assuredly will; and dispositions must be made accord" 
ingly. While the remaining hussars are, therefore, 
despatched to watch the flanks, the leading section of 
infantry will advance in skirmishing order, and take 
possession of the most favourable ground near the 
advanced videttes. ' The other three sections will 
close up to within fifty yards, one of them, if neces- 
sary to join the advanced one, but a sabdivision must 
Remain in reserve. The guns will remain on the road, 
and the dragoons and infantry composing the main 
body of the advanced guard will be formed on the 
flanks, in such manner as the ground will admit, so as 
to be best ready for either attack or defence; and in 
that disposition they will watt farther orders, pre- 
suming that the officer commanding the division will 
Hot be a hundred miles off. 

The foregoing applies more particularly to the fol- 
lowing of an enemy whom you have not lately thrashed, 
whereas, if following a beaten one, he ought never to 
be dlowid a raomenrs respite so long as you have force 
enough of any kind up to shove him along. He ought 
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to be bullied every inch of the way with dragoons 
and horise artillery, and the infantry brought to bear 
as often as possible* 

However much additional celerity of movement on 
the part of the latter force may be desirable, I must 
impress upon the minds of all future comptrollers of 
knapsacks, that on no consideration should an infantry 
man ever be parted from his pack« He will not move 
a bit faster without than he does with it, nor do I think 
he can go a yard farther in a day's walking; they be- 
come so accustomed to the pace^ and so inured to the 
load, ik^t it makes IHtle difference to them whether it 
is on or off*,* while the leaving of them behind, leads, 
at all times, to serious loss, and to still more serious 
inconvenience. 

The rifles during the war were frequently, as aa 
indulgence, made to fight without them, but on every 
occasion it proved a sacrifice, and a great one. For 
although they were carried for us by the dragoons, who 
followed after^ yet as our skirmishing service took us 
off the rbad, the kit of every man who got wounded 
was sure to be lost, for while he was lying kicking on 
his back in the middle of a field, or behind a stone 
wall, impatiently waiting for assistance, his knapsack 
had passed on to thQ front, and was never heard ^ 
more, (for every one has quite enough to do to take 
care or his own affairs on those occasions,) and the poor 
fellow was thus deprived of his comforts at a time when 
they were most needed*- A dragoon, too, carrying se- 
veral of them would sometimes get hit, and he of course 
took care of himself, and the unfortunate owners after 
their hard day's fighting were compelled to sleep in the 
open air for that and many succeeding nights, without 
the u«e of their blankets or necessaries. On one oc- 
casion I remember that they were left on the ground, 

* Lightly, however, as they felt the load at the time, it was 
one that told fearfully on the constitution, and I have seen many 
« men discharged in copse^ueupe, 99 being worn out, at thirty-l^ve 
years of age. 
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and the battle rolled four miles beyond them, so that 
when it was over, and every one had alreadj^ done 
enough, the soldiers were either obliged to go without* 
or to add ei^t or ten miles' walk to a harassing day's 
work. 

The secretary at war eventually came in for his 
share of the trouble attendant on those movements, for 
many were the claims for compensation which poured 
in upon the War-Office in alter years, by the poor 
fellows who had bled and lost their all upon those oc- 
casions, nor do I know whether they have ever yet 
been set at rest. 

So much for advanced guards and people in a hurry, 
and as I happen to have a little leisure time and a va- 
cant leaf or two to fill up, I shall employ it in taking 
a shot at field fortification; and in so doing, be it re- 
marked, that I leave science in those matters to the 
scientific, for I am but a practical soldier. 

The French showed ttiemselves reeular moles at 
field work, for they had no sooner taken post on a 
fresh position, than they were to be seen stfaring up 
the ground in all directions. With us it was diner- 
ent. I have always understood that Lord Wellington 
had a dislike to them, and would rather receive his 
enemy in the open field than from behind a bank of 
*mud. How far it was so I know not; but the report 
seemed to be verified by circumstances, for he rarely 
ever put us to the trouble of throwing up either re- 
doubts or breast works, except at particular out- posts, 
where they were likely to be useful. At Fuentes in* 
deed he caused some holes to be dug on the right of 
the line, in which the enemy's cavalry might have 
comfortably broken their necks without hurting them- 
selves much; but I do not recollect our ever disturbing 
the ground any where else — leaving the lines of Torres 
Yedras out of the question, as containing works of a 
difi*erent order. 

If time and circumstances permitted common field 
works to be so constructed as to prevent an enemy 
from scrambling up the walls^ they would indeed be 
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a set of valuable pictures in the face of a position; but 
as with mud alone thej never can, I, for one, hold 
them to be worse than nothing, ^nfl would rather go 
against one of them, than against the same number of 
men in the open field. 

• It is true that in such a place they will suffer lesi 
in the first instance, but if they do not repulse their 
assailants or make a speedy retreat, they are sure to 
be all netted in the long run, and the conseauence is, 
that one rarely sees a work of that kind well Defended; 
for while its garrison is always prepared for u start, its 
fire is not so destructive as from the same number of 
men in the field; for in the field they will do their duty, 
but in the redoubt they will not, and half of their heads 
will be well sheltered under the ramparts, while they 
send the shot off at random. I know the fellows well, 
and it is only to swarm a body of light troops against the 
nearest angle, to get into the ditcn as quickly as pos^ 
sible; to unkennel any garrison of that kind very 
cleverly, unless there be other obstacles than their . 
bayonets to contend against. 

From field works I return to our work in the field, 
tofitate that after several days' march under a broiling 
hot sun, and on roads of scorching dust, which makes 
good stiff broth in winter, we found ourselves on the 
banks of the Tormes, near the end of the bridge of 
Salamancai but as the gatekeeper there required 
change for twenty -four pound shot; and we had none 
at the moment to give him, we were obliged to take to 
the stream. 

I know not what sort of toes the Pope keeps for 
his friends to kiss, but I know that after a week's 
marching in summer I would not kiss those of the 
army for a trifle'; however, I suppose that walking 
feet and kissing ones wear quite different pairs oi 
shoes. The fording of the clear broad waters of the 
Tormes at all events proved a luxury in various ways, 
and considerably refreshed by that part of the cere- 
mony, we found ourselves shortly after in the heart 
0{ that ela^sical city where the first classics which w^ 
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were called upon to stadj, were those of three forts, 
of a class of tneir own, which was well calculated to 
keep their neighbours in a constant sapplj of hot 
water. Tbej were not field works such as I have 
been treating of in the last few pa^, but town ones, 
with walls steep enough and ditches deep enough to 
hold the army, if packed like herrings. For ourselves 
we passed on to toe front, leaving the seventh division 
to oeal with them; and a hard bargain thej drove for 
a time, though thej finally brought them to termsl 

I rode in From the oyt-posts several times to visit 
{hem during the siege, and on one occasion finding an 
officer, stationed in a tower, overlooking the works 
and acting upon rather particular orders, it reminded 
me of an anecdote that occurred with us in the early 
part of the war. One of our majors had posted a 
subaltern with a party of riflemen in the tower of a 
church, and as the place was an important one, he 
ordered the officer^ m the event of an attack, never 
to quit the place alive! In the course of the evening 
the commanding officer went to visit the picquet, and 
after satisrying himself on different points, he de- 
manded of Lieut. ' ■ what dispositions he had made 
for retreat in the event of his post being forced?-— To 
which the other replied, "None." *'None, sir," 
said the commanding officer, " then let me tell you 
that you have neglected an important part of your 
duty.^' " I beg your pardon," returnea the officer, 
«* but my orders are never to quit this spot alive, and, 
therefore, no arrangements for retfeat can be neces- 
sary !" It may be needless to add that a discretion- 
ary power was then extended to him. 

in a midnight. visit which I paid to the same place 
in company with a staff* friend, while the batteries 
were in fulloperation, we were admiring the splendour 
of the scene, the crash of the artillery, and the effect 
of the light and shade on the ruins around, caused by 
the perpetual flashes from the guns and fire-balls, 
when it recalled to his remembrance the siege of 
Copenhagen, where he described a similar scene 
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which was enacted, but in a position so much more 
interesting. 

The borjing-grounds in the neighbourhood of that 
capital, were generally very tastefully laid out like 
shrubberies with beds of flowers,^ appropriate trees, 
&c., and intersected by winding gravel walks, neatly 
bordered with box. One of the prettiest of these 
cemeteries was that at the Lecton suburb, in which 
there was a profusion of white marble statues of men 
and women — ^many of them in loose flowing drapery, 
and aUo of various quadrupeds, erected in commemo* 
ration or in illustration of the habits and virtues of 
the dead. These status were generally oversha* 
do wed by cypress and other lugubrious trees. 

Closely adjoining this beautiful cemetery, two heavy 
batteries were erected, one of ten-inch mortars, and 
the other of twenty-four pound battering guns. 

In passing along through this receptacle of the dead, 
about the hour of midnight, the rapid flashes of the 
artillery seemed to call all these statues, men, wo- 
men, and beasts, with all their dismal accompaniments, 
into a momentary and ghastly existence — and the im- 
mediate succession of the deep gloom of midnight 
produced an effect which, had it been visible to a con- 
gregation of Scotch nurses, would in their hands have 
thrown all the goblin tales of their ancestors into the 
shade, and generations of bairns yet' unborn would 
'have had to shudder at the midnight view of a church- 
yard. 

Even among the stem hearts to whose view alone it 
was open, the spectacle was calculated to excite very 
interesting reflections. The crash of the artillery on 
boUi sides was enough to have awakened the dead, 
then came the round shot with its wholesale sweep, 
tearing up the ornamental trees and dashing statues 
into a thousand pieces,«^next came the bursting shell 
sending its fragments chattering among the tombs and 
defacing every thing it came in contact with. These, 
all these came from the Danes themselves, and who 
knew but the hand that levelled the gun which do* 
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strayed that statue was not the same which had erected 
it to the memory of a beloved wife? Who knew but 
that the evergreens which had just been torn by a 
^ot from a new-made grave, were planted there over 
the remains of an angelic dau^ter, and watered by 
the tears of the man who fired it? and who knew but 
that that exquisitely chiselled marble figure, which had 
its nose and eye defaced by a bursting shell, was not 
placed there to commemorate the decease of a beaute- 
ous and adored sweetheart, and valued more then ex- 
btence by him who had caused its destruction! 
Ab« me! war, warl that 

** Snatching from the hand 
Of Time, the scythe of ruin, sits aloft. 
Or stalks in dreadful majesty abroad." 

I know not what sort of place Salamanca was on 
ordinary occasions, but at that time it was remarkably 
stupid. The inhabitants were yet too much at the 
mercy of circumstances to manifest any favourable 
disposition towards us» even if th^y felt so inclined, 
for it was far from decided whether the French, or 
we, were to have the' supremacy, and, therefore, 
every one who had the means betook himself else- 
where. Our position, too, in front of the town to cover 
the siege was any thing but a comfortable one— ^totaU 
]y unsheltered from the burning Spanish sun, and un*- 
provided with either wood or water, so that it was 
with no small delight that we hailed the surrender of 
tlie forts already mentioned, and the consequent re- 
* treat of the French army, for in closing up to them, 
it brought us to a merry country on the banks of the 
Douro. 

Mirth and duty there, however, were, as they often 
are, very much at variance. Our position was a tick- 
lish one, and required half the division to sleep in the 
field in front of the town each night fully accoutred, 
BO that while we had every alternate nignt to rejoice 
in quarters^ the next was one of penance in the fields 
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which would have been tolerably fair had they been 
measured by the same bushel, but it could not be, for 
while pleasure was the order of the evening we had 
only to close the window-shutters to make a summer's 
night as lon^ as a winter's one — ^but in affairs of duty, 
stern duty, it told in an inverse ratio; for our vineyard 
beds 6n the alternate nights were not furnished with 
window-shutters, and if they had been, it would have 
made but little difference; for in defiance of sun, or 
stars, we were obliged to be on our legs an hour before 
daybreak, which in that climate and at that season, 
happened to be between one and two o'clock in the 
morning. 

Our then brigadier. Sir O. Vandeleur, was rigorous 
on that point, and as our sleeping, bore no proportion 
to our waking moments, many officers would steal 
from the ranks to snatch a little repose under cover of 
the vines, and it became a highly amusing scene to 
see the general on horseback^ threading up between 
the rows of bushes and ferreting put the sleepers. He 
netted a good number in the first cast or two, but they 
ultimately became too knowing for him, and had only 
to watch his passing up one row, to slip through the 
bushes into it, where they were perfectly secure for 
the next half hour. 

I have already mentioned that Rueda was a capital 
wine country. Among many others there was a rough 
effervescent pure white wine, which I had never met 
with any where else, and which in warm weather wa& 
a most delicious beverage* Their wine cellars were 
all excavated in a sort of common, immediately out- 
side the town; and though 1 am afraid to say the ex- 
tent, they were of an amazing depth. It is to be pre-* 
sumed tnat the natives were all strictly honest, for 
we found the different cellar^ so indifferently provided 
with locks and keys, that our men, naturally inferring 
that good drinkers must liave been the only oharactera 
in request, went to work' most patriotically, without 
waiting to be pressed^ and the cause being such a pu-^ 
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pular one, it was with no little difficulty that we kept 
them within bounds. 

A man of oars, of the name of Taylor, wore a head 
80 remarkably like Lord Wellington's, that he was 
dabbed "Sir Arthur" at the commencement of the 
war, and retained the name until the day of his death. 
At Rueda he was the servant of the good, the gallant 
Charley Eeles, who afterwards fell at Waterloo. Sir 
Arthur, in all his movements for twenty years, had 
been as regular as Shrewsbury clock; he cleaned his 
master's clothes and boots, and paraded his traps in the 
morning, and in the evening he got blind drunk, unless 
the means were wanting. 

In one so noted for regularity as he was, it is but 
reasonable to expect that his absence at toilet time 
should be missed and wondered at; he could not have 
gone over to the enemy, for he was too true-blue for 
that He could not have gone to heaven without pas8«- 
ing through the pains of death-^e was too great a 
sinner for that. He could not have gone downwards 
without having passed the aforesaia ceremony^ for 
nobody was ever known to do so but one man, to re- 
cover his wife, and as Sir Arthur had no wife, he had 
surely no inducement to go there; in short the cause 
of his disappearance remained clouded in mystery for 
twenty-five hours, but would have been cleared up in 
a tenth part of the time, had not the rifieman, who 
had been in the habit of sipping out of the same fa- 
vourite cask, been on guard in the interim, but as soon 
as he was relieved, he went to pay his usual visit, and 
in stooping in the dark over the edge of the large head- 
less butt to take his accustomed sip, his nose came in 
contact with that of poor Sir Arthur, which like that 
of his great prototype, was of no mean dimensions, and 
who was floating on the surface of his favourite liquid, 
into which he must have dived deeper than he intended 
and got swamped. Thus perished Sir Arthur, a little 
beyond the prime of life, but in what the soldiers con- 
sidered, a prime death l^' 
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Our last day at Rueda furnished an instance so 
characteristic of the silence and secrecy with which 
the Duke of Wellington was in the habit of conduct- 
ing his military movements, that I cannot help quoting 
it 

In my former volume I mentioned that when We 
were called to arms that evening, our officers had ' 
assembled for one of their usual dances. Our com- 
manding officer, however, Colonel Cameron, had been 
invited to dine that day with his lordship, and in ad- 
dition to the staff, the party consisted of several 
commanding officers of regiments and others. The 
conversation was lively and general, and no more 
allusion made to probable movements than if we were 
likely to be fixed there for years. After having had 
a fair allowance of wine. Lord Wellington looked at 
his watch, and addressing himself to one of his staff, 
said, *' Campbell, it is about time to be moving-— 
order coffee." Coffee was accordingly introduced, 
and the guests, as usual, immediately after made their 
bow and retired. Our commandant, in passing out of 
the house, was rather surprised to see nis lordship's 
baggage packed, and the mules at the door, saddled 
and ready to receive it, but his astonishment was still 
greater when he reached -his own quarter, to find that 
his regiment was already under arms along with the 
rest of the troops, assembled on their alarm posts, 
and with baggage loaded in the act of moving off, we 
knew not whither! 

We marched the whole of the night, and day-light 
next morning found us three or four leagues off, inter- 
posing ourselves between the enemy and their project- 
ed line of advance. It was the commencement of 
the brilliant series of movements which preceded tire 
battle of Salamanca. Pass we on, therefore, to that 
celebrated field. 

It was late in the afternoon before it was decided 
whether that day's sun was to set on a battle or our 
farther retreat. The army all stood in position with 
the exception of the third division, which lay in 
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reserve beyond the Tormes. ^ Its commander. Sir 
Edward Packeoham, along with the other generals 
of divisions, attended on the commander-in chief, who 
stood on an eminence which comfnanded a view of the 
enemy's movements. 
The artillery on both sides was plooehing the 

Sound in all directions, and making teartul gaps in 
e ranks exposed — ^the French were fast closing on 
and aroand our right--^he different generals had re- 
ceived their instructions, and waited but tke final 
order— a few minutes must decide whether there was 
to be a desperate battle or a bloody retreat; when, at 
length. Lord Wellington, who had been anxiously 
watching tlieir movements with his spy-elass, called 
outy " Packenham, I can stand this no longer; now 
is your time!" "Thank you," replied the gallant 
Packenham, " give me your hand, my lord, and it 
shall be done!" Shaking hands accordingly, he vault- 
ed into his saddle, and uie result of his movement, as 
is well known, placed two eagles, several pieces of 
artillery, and four thousand prisoners in our posses- 
sion. 

Packenham afterwards told a friend of mine who 
was on bis staff*, that, while in the execution of that 
movement, he saw an opportunity in which, by a 
slight deviation from his original instructions, he 
might have cut off* twenty thousand of the enemy, 
witnout greater risk to 'his own division than he was 
about to encounter; but he dreaded the possibility of 
its compromising the safety of some other portion of 
the army, and dared not to run the hazard. 

I have, in the early part t>f this volume, in speak- 
ing of individual gallantry in general, given it as my 
opinion that if the merits of every victory that had 
been hotly contested could be traced to the proper, 
persons, it would be found to rest with a very few — 
for to those who know it not, it is inconceivable what 
may be effected in such situations by any individual 
ascending a little above mediocrity. 
. The day after the battle of Salamanca a brigade of 
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heavy German dragoons, under the late Baron Bocki 
made one of the most brilliant charges recorded in 
history. 

The enemy's rear guard, consisting of< I thinks 
three regiments of infantry, flanked by cavalry and 
artillery, were formed in sc^uares on an ^tbrnpt emii- 
nence, the approach to which was fetlock cieep in 
shingle. In short, it was a sort of position in^wnich 
infantry generally think they have a right to consider 
themselves secure from horsemen. 

The Baron was at the head of two splendid rcgir 
ments, and, as some of the English prints, up to that 
period, had been very severe upon the employment of 
nis countrymen in the British service, he was no doubt 
burning with the desire for an opportunity of re- 
moving the unjust attack that had been made upon 
them, and he could not have even dreamt of one more 
glorious than that alluded to. 

Lord Wellington, who was up with the advanced 
guard, no sooner observed the dispositions of the 
enemy than he sent an order for the Baron to" charge 
them. They charged accordingly — broke through tne 
squares, and took the whole of the infantry — the 
enemy's cavalry and artillery having fled. 

Colonel May, of the British artillery, not satisfied 
with being the bearer of the order, gallantly headed 
the charge, jand fell covered with wounds, from which, 
he eventually recovered; but Lord Wellington, how- 
ever much he must have admired the action, cut him 
for a considerable time in consequence, by way of 
marking his disapproval of officers thrusting them- 
selves into danger unnecessarily. 

In an attempt so gallantly made— ^so gloriously 
executed — ^it would be invidious to exalt one indir 
vidual above another, and yet I have every reason 
to believe that their success was in a great measure 
owing to the decisive conduct of one man. 

Our battalion just rounded the hill in time to wit- 
ness the end of it ^ and in conversing with OAe of tfa^ 

17 ' 
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officers immediatelj after, he told me that their sue* 
cesa was owing to the presence of mind of a captain 
commanding a sauadroii, who was ordered to charge 
the cavalry whidi covered a flank of the sqaares— 
thati while in full career, the enemy's horse in his 
front, without awaiting the shocl^ gave way, bill, in 
place of pursuing them, he, with a decision calculated 
to turn tne tide of any battle, at once brought up his 
outwaH flank, and went full tilt against a face of the 
SQuare, which having until that moment been protect- 
ea, was taken by surprise, and he bore down all 
before him! 

My informant mentioned the name of the hero, but 
it was a" severe German one, which died on the spot 
like an empty sound<-^nor have I ever since read or 
heard of it--so that one who ought to have filled a 
bright page in our histonr of that btilliant field, has, 
in all probability, passed^ 

" Nor of hb name or race 
Hath left a token or a trace," 

save what I have here related. 

The Baron, presuming that he had all the merit due 
to a leader on that occasion, (for I knew him only by 
sight,^ showed, in his own person, what we frequently 
see, tnat to be a bold nuin it is not necessary to be a 
big one. In stature he was under the middle size, 
slenderly made, and with a hump on one shoulder. 
He lived through many a bloody peninsular field to 
perish by shipwreck in returning to his native country. 

Throughout our many hard -fought and in¥ariably 
successful Peninsular fields, it used to be a subject 
of deep mortification for us to see the breasts of our 
numerous captives adorned with the different badges 
of the Lesion of Honour, and to think that our coun- 
try should never have thought their captors deserving, 
or some little mark of distinction, not only to comme- 
morate the actiony but to distinguish the man who 
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fought, from him who did not-^therebj leaving that 
strongest of all corps, the Belem Rangers^ who had 
never seen a shot fired, to look as fierce and talk as 
big as the best. Many officers, I see, bj the periodi- 
csds, continue sti^to fight for such a distinction, but 
the day has gone oy. No correct line could now be 
drawn, and the seeing of such a medal on the breast 
of a man who had no claim, would deprive it of its 
chief value in the eyes of him who had* 

To show the importance attached to such distinc- 
tions in our service, I may remark that, though the 
Waterloo medal is intrinsically worth two or three 
shillings, and a soldier will sometimes be tempted to 
part with almost any thing for drink, yet, during the 
fifteen years in which I remained with the rifles after 
Waterloo, I never knew a single instance of a medal 
being sold, and only one of its being pawned.- 

On that solitary occasion it was the property of a 
handsome, wild, rattling young fellow, named Roger 
Black. He, one night, at Cambray, when his last 
copper had gone, found the last glass of wine so good, 
that he could not resist the temptation of one bottle 
more, for which he left his medal in pledge with the 
aubergiste, for the value of ten sous. Roger's credit 
was low — a review day arrived, and he could not 
raise the wind to redeem the thing he gloried in, but, 
putting a bold f^^ce on it, he went to the holder, and 
telling him that he had come for the purpose of re- 
demption, he got it in his hs^nds, and politely wished 
the landlord good morning, telling him, as he was , 
marching off, that he would call and pay the franc 
out of the first money ha received; but the arrange- 
ment did not suit mine host, who opposed his exit 
with all the strength of his establishment, consisting 
of his wife, two daughters,' a well-frizzied waiter, 
and a club-footed hostler. Roger, however, painted 
ti)e whole family group, ladies and all, with a set of 
beautiful black eyes, and then marched off trium- 
phantly* 
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Poor Roger » for that feat, wfts obliged to be paid 
in kind, very much against the grain of his judges, 
for his defence was an honest one — namely, that he 
had no intention of cheating the man, but he had no 
money, *^and you know, gentlemen, I conld never 
think of going to a ireview without my medal!" 



TOE END, 
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